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A PUPIL-ACTIVITY 


PROGRAM 


that meets modern tendencies in education 
that makes possible better teaching 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH 


by Florence K. Ferris and Edward FE. Keener 
This is a pupil-activity textbook furnishing 
a directed study program for each day of the 
school year. In it is happily combined the 
instruction material and workbook features in 
such a way that no additional textbook or 
workbook is required or needed. For the first 
time, a Textbook in English has been made a 
pupil’s tool. Textbooks for Grades 3 and 4 
are now ready. Grades 5-8 in preparation. 
Write now for the interesting 
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For the objective measurement of the abil- 
ity and progress of stenography classes 
The test covers dictation and transcrip- | 
tion, mechanics of English, and business || 
practice. Preliminary use in 37 schools | 


has shown its reliability and value. 
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Please Let Us Know — 
Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue periodically, 
for the benefit of English teachers, a publication 
entitled WORD STUDY in which are presented 
many interesting and helpful ideas relating to 
the teaching of the subject. It will help us to 
know whether you receive WORD STUDY; if you 
do, what your opinion of it is; and if you do not, 
whether you would like to receive it free of 
expense. 

We will appreciate a 
word from you. In writ- 
ing please mention “Jour- 
nal of Education.” 


The Merriam-Webster is 
the “Supreme Authority” 


One hundred years of 
experience insure its ac- 
curacy and _ scholarship 
and have established it as 
the authority in American 
schools. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities and Colleges give their indorsement. 
Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with sample 
pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Animportant new series . . very easy to 
teach . . highly challenging to the child 


CRAIG 
PATHWAYS IN 
SCIENCE 


. definitely the need for system- 


atic science training in all the grades from the 
first through the sixth. ... Written by the 
recognized authority — Gerald S. Craig of 
Teachers College, Columbia University — in 
collaboration with experienced 
Beautifully 


. - Details on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Columbus San Francisco 


elementary- 
teachers. ... bound and 


illustrated. . 


school 


Dallas 
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Faculty Confabs 


If you haven't yet found the secret 
of successful faculty meetings, try 
building one of these meetings 
around an issue of the Journal of 
Education. The present number, for 
example. 

. 


Over at Columbia, there’s the be- 
ginning of a striking experiment in 
teacher preparation. Dr. Thomas 
Alexander has been given free rein 
to establish a college along original 
lines. Teachers have been hearing 
hints and rumors of this. Now they 
can read an authentic, last-minute- 
before-starting account of the “ New 
College,” written expressly for this 
magazine. (Page 484.) What does 
your faculty think of this? 

. 

Let’s come nearer home now. Do 
the quieter, less conspicuous chil 
dren in your school get a square deal 
in the distribution favors? Or do 
the chances for applause go only to 
those who need suppression more 
than expression? What a _ trans- 
formation would ‘occur in’ some 
schools if the truth contained in 
Garry Cleveland Myers’s article, 
“Cross-Eyed Bill,” were put into op- 
eration this coming year! Teachers 
could afford to spend some time 
discussing this in their meeting—and 
later. (Page 487.) 

. 

That Atlantic City convention 
was a good one, despite the unusual 
number of stay-at-homes. In our 
account of this gathering (page 488) 
will be discovered more than one 
topic for thoughtful discourse. 
Ability grouping, for instance. 

* 

Physical education in your schvol 
may have been cut this year. What 
is the modern tréfid’in*physical edu- 
cation anyway? The article on page 
490 should generate some thought- 
currents. 

o 

“Do Tests Defeat Instruction?” 
will make another fruitful topic 
(page 491). 

e 

Can the schools do anything 
about political discontent? “Schools 
and the Social Order,” page 493, 
contains constructive suggestions. 

. 

Other topics for discussion will 
readily be discovered. 

s 
Incidentally! 

We will pay five dollars for the 
best answer, in 500 words or less, 
to the question: “How do you use 
the Journal of Education in your 
School?” Helpful stiggestions are 
sought, rather than literary quality. 
Send us your answers. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 
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NEW YORK 


For General Independent Use 


LOCK WOOD—PRACTICE SHEETS IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION—64 cents 


U woscasy effective practice in overcoming the common er- 


rors and difficulties of English speech and writing is pro- 
vided by this Workbook. The exercises are definite, clear 
and interestingly related to everyday life. The excellent 
organization of the book, the grouping of the work into 14 
Units, and the fact that the exercises may be used in any 
order makes the book adaptable to varied conditions. Each 
Unit has a Mastery Test. 


For the First Two Years of High School 


McKITRICK-WEST—ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Complete Book $1.44 Book I. $1.08 Book II. $1.12 


Tes superb organization of this fresh, vigorous book, its Unit 


Plan, its modern methods, its provisions for self-activity 
work — all these features release the teacher from much of 
the preparatory drudgery, lead to more vital classroom 
teaching and secure the pupil’s definite progress. With this 
textbook English becomes a very real and important thing 
in the pupil’s life. Accompanied by Workbooks. 












For the Higher Years 


ROBINSON-HULL—CREATIVE WRITING— 


The Story Form 


at work of two authors who are successful writers of fiction, 


this book is practical, interesting, and cultural. It provides 
a highly desirable outlet for the creative energy of pupils 
in the last two years of high school; sharpens their critical 
sense; gives them facility in expression and an appreciation 
of good writing. Step by step they are instructed in the 
technique of fiction writing — stories of adventure, mystery, 
animals, fantasy, home, and school. Price, $1.00. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





DO YOU WISH TO ENRICH 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH? 
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Editorials 


The Thrill of the Crisis 


HE world crisis has carried deflation so 
low and depression so wide that a 


return of prosperity must give a thrill. 

A gilt-edged stock went down thirty dollars be 
low par in four years, slowly but surely. It came 
back above par in four days. No power on earth 
could prevent a thrill, personal and national, at 
such a rebound as that. 

Traditional education and professional educa- 
tion suffered from deflation of taxation and de- 
pression of devotion. 

The new school year is opening with revelations 
of the education of the people, by the people and 
for the people, so wonderful that October will 
undoubtediy have a thrill of education equal to 
that of the live stock market and the stock ex- 
change in August. 


Professional Welfare of Teachers 
ECRETARY J. W. CRABTREE is making 
S an ennobling crusade to magnify the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility of all friends of 
education to appreciate what a two-dollar mem- 
bership in the National Education Association 
does for the Professional Welfare of Teachers. 
There is nothing more important in American 
education than the Welfare of 
Teachers; nothing more important in American 


Professional 


civic, social, and economic activities than the Profes- 
sional Welfare of Teachers, and it is little short of 
2 miracle that it is possible to provide so much that 
is worth while professionally for teachers as a 
membership in an organization that has so great 
an influence for all teachers in public, parochial, 
and private schools. 

There is not a teacher in the United States 
from the nursery to the president of the greatest 
of universities who is not greatly benefited pro- 
fessionally because the National Education Asso- 
ciation has such prominence in the capital of the 
most important country in the world during 
the present world-wide crisis. 


Modern Education 

ODERN education, to which we refer fre- 
M quently and emphasize personally, is not 
Progressive Education, nor is it critical of Pro- 
gressive Education, its claims or its organization. 
Progressive education is concerned with indi- 
vidual children and their individual attainments. 
Modern education is not primarily interested in 
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By Albert E. Winship 


individual attainments nor in local achievements 

Modern education is estimated by national influ 
ence, which is promoted by sectional achievement, 
by city dominance and by institutional attainments 

Modern education is not primarily devoted to 
classroom activities, which are receiving abundant 
progressive and curricular attention which is being 
utilized by modern education in the world crisis 

There ate certain distinct trends in education 
which may be classified as Traditional, Progres 
sive, and Modern 

The Traditional has rendered an inestimable 
service and it will continue to be indispensable as 
a basis so long as very eminent leaders have public 
respect and affectionate admiration for it. 

Progressive education has rendered a notable 
service along two remarkable lines of action. One 
of these famous activities has been making the 
child the centre of the school interest, and the other 
great factor of Progressive education is the test and 
measure science. There is no occasion to treat 
Traditional or Progressive education disrespect- 
fully. They will continue to be important factors 
in American education. 

Modern education, because it is largely a crea- 
tion of the world crisis, and because it is distinctly 
American, will be characteristic of education of the 
immediate future. 

eee 


The Business of Childhood 
T HAS been well said that play is the serious 
| business of childhood. Children always make 
a business of their play. 
play’s sake. 


There is no play for 


The minute a child plays because some one 
wants him to play a given game or play in a way 
to please parent or teacher it ceases to be play, 
and loses all interest for him. 

One of the best fathers whom I know is also 
one of the best educators I know, but he was 
neither a good father nor a good educator with his 
son at one time. 

The father was famously interested in swim- 
ming as a healthy school exercise, but his twelve- 
year-old son would not swim. He preferred to 
perform examples in arithmetic rather than to 
swim. 

One day the father said: “Why won’t you 
swim?” 

‘Because I get no credit for it.” He got 
good credit for performing examples. 

The father, the county superintendent, at once 
made arrangements to give first-class scholastic 
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credit to all children for attainments in swimming, 
and it became a most attractive exercise for his 
son. 

As a child I was enthusiastically devoted to 
marbles. I used to play that one marble was a 
white horse, one a red horse, but I always had 
them race. I would put up a penny on the horse 
that won as I rolled them. I would keep the white 
horse’s pennies in one cup and the red _ horse’s 
pennies in another. 

I was as interested in the races as I ever was 
later in the speed of my real horse. 

te sure that the play of the child is a serious 


business. 
eee 


Death of H. B. Wilson 
R. HARRY B. WILSON, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, died peacefully and painlessly on August 
10. He retired from active professional life about 
two years ago. His last service was as the secre- 
tary of the Junior Red Cross office in Washington, 
D.C. He returned to his home in Berkeley, where 
he had been city superintendent for several years. 
He haa led an active professional life. He held 
important positions in Salem = and_ Franklin, 
Indiana, Decatur, Ill, Topeka, and Berkeley. 
He was always among the national leaders of the 
ceuntry. He was fifty-eight years of age. 
eee 


World Federation at Honolulu 

7 | WHE Honolulu meeting of the World Federa- 

tion in the interest of civilization under 
the guidance of Paul Monroe and Augustus O. 
Thomas has rendered an important service in the 
present world crisis. 

It may have been fortunate that the attendance 
and finances were not inflated. Those who were 
at the meeting were intensely interested in the 
serious problems of this important world organi- 
zation for education. It was evidently signifi- 
cant that the meeting was in the heart of the 
Pacific, where it was impossible not to think in 
world units. 

As director of the International Institute, Colum- 
bia University, Dr.. Monroe has been the profes- 
sional leader in world educatien, which gives the 
World Federation a new opportunity and responsi- 
bility. 

Everything at the meeting this year magnified 
the wisdom of having Dr. Thomas free to devote 
his time and use his experience in the creation of 
the World Federation in establishing vitalized 
headquarters, in which can be centred the intensi- 
fied devotion of all friends of education in meet- 
ing the needs of the new civilization. 

eee 
Junior Red Cross 
HE world crisis is unfortunately involved in 
- various calamities in nature and in human 
nature, and there are many disasters which de- 
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flation and depression make it impossible to meet 
by taxation or ordinary charities. 

The Senior Red Cross is called upon to meet 
more tragic situations the world over than ever 
before. 

There is need of intense consecration to the 
promotion of Junior Red Cross sentiment in 
churches, schools, and all welfare activities 

This will not only increase ultimate member- 
ship in Senior Red Cross activity, but it will effec- 
tively counteract the criminal influence of those 
seeking to debauch children and youth who are 
susceptible to temptation in the present financial 
situation. 

Teachers, especially, should realize the import- 
ance of devotion to the promotion of Junior Red 
Cross membership. 

eee 


Illinois State Normal University 
EKVENTY-FOUR years ago a State Normal 
School was established in Illinois out of 
which the Illinois State Normal University of 
Normal was developed. 

The past year has seen this University reach an 
unprecedented scholastic and _ professional level 
under the leadership of Dr. Henry Alvin Brown 

Nothing in teacher training in the country has 
beets more significant in recent years than the 
present demonstration of vision and vigor of the 
illinois Normal University. 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas 


“SHE Secretary General of the Federation of 


Education Associations of the World is 


a brilliant, forceful speaker on any subject for 
any audience, and he is available for universities, 
teachers’ colleges, associations, conferences, and 
clubs. 

He enlightens any audience, however scholarly; 
is always wholesome in his presentation, and in- 
spiring in the spirit of his message. 


Thrill of Childhood 


HILDREN will lead the new civilization 
whether old folk like it or not. Angelo 


Patri retains his prestige because he retains the 
thrill of the children who watch his writing more 
critically than do the parents to whom he pre- 
tends to be writing. 

If he sheuld not play fair with children at any 
time they would wreck his reputation. 

Any teachers’ college professor who has no thrill 
about children, and is trying to promote his repu- 
tation with men of prestige, had better select his 
professional undertaker. 

The thrill of childhood is as vital to teacher 
training as pasteurized milk is to a sick child. 
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Belding’s Page 


The Dawning Year 
CHOOLS closed some weeks ago in a world 


disheartened and depressed. Schools re 


open amid signs of hope and business recovery. 
There appears to be a different tone, as if the 
public were thoroughly tired of talking and think- 
ing hard times, and had made up its mind to 
bring back prosperity by word and action. 

Mental attitude is probably the one thing needed. 
And it is fortunate that this attitude is healthier 
today than it has been at any time for three 
years. Yes, longer. For the mental attitude which 
preceded the crash of securities in the fall of 
1929 was by no means healthy. It was an attitude 
of unfounded optimism and unbounded avarice 
Getting was ahead of giving. 

Not by gambling, but by honest endeavor and 
faithful enterprise can this nation or any other 
nation overcome the obstacles to its economic and 
social progress. 

How long the educational system of the United 
States will suffer from reduced budgets and, in 
places, the empty purse, rémains to be seen. 
Teachers have not trailed their banners in the 
dust to date, nor will they. They may have to 
protest certain efforts to defraud childhood and 
youth of real advantages owed by the adult gen- 
eration. the long awaited corner will have been 
turned in business before the schools, in most 
cases, reap the benefits. But—the changed aspect 
of the economic environment will inevitably per- 
meate the classrooms and corridors. A weight will 
he lifted. Boys and girls will come to school 
from homes in which fathers have returned to 
work. Improvement will be uneven at best, and 
consideration will have to. be given to famulies 
in want. 

Meanwhile—have the teachers of America 
learned anything from the economic crisis which 
can be embodied in their instruction or in their 
dealings with their pupils? Will there be a closer 
sympathy because of trouble shared? Will there 
be a strengthening of human character, that all 
may live more sanely in a world predisposed to 
giddiness? Let’s hope so. 

eee 


Tags and Labels 


DUCATION is constantly inventing new 

yardsticks. Tests are springing up on 

every side. Every conceivable phase of intelli- 
gence and personality now can be charted. 

One of the greatest benefits of the flair for 
testing should be the realization that all tests are 
incomplete and inconclusive. Something eludes 
the testers in every attempt they make. 
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More fully than ever should it be realized that 
the tags and labels by which human specimens 
have been rated in the careless past are largely 
unreliable. 

Life itself is forever re-examining men and 
women. Nor does it give the highest marks to 
those who bear the most decorative labels 

Education is especially prone to being influenced 
by tags and labels in assessing the worth of its 
own servants. It is easier for one to rise in the 
sphere of education by adding credits and degrees 
than by achieving great results in the line of 
daily duty. 

Apply the best measuring rods obtainable to 
determining human ratings; whether of students 
or of teachers, or of individuals anywhere. 

Labels do not make a life. The lack of them 
has made life and service difficult for many an 
otherwise capable performer. 

eee 


The Limp in the Olympics 


HE overwhelming victory of the United 
4s States in the Olympics has a significance 
ior education. The American college, both 
directly and indirectly, has made athletics popular. 
Sport in the United States has become big-scale 
business. A vast number of athletes have been 
produced. Record smashing has become a_ habit 
with these young people of our colleges, and with 
other groups acting in imitation. Keen rivalry has 
developed individual prowess, until we have, 
within our nation, a race of superb physical con- 
tenders. 

Conspicuous as this race of athletes becomes 
in a magnified international meet like the Olympics, 
and greatly as the triumphs of our heroes thrill us, 
we should not overlook two rather serious facts. 
The first is—that physical prowess has not yet 
been passed around to those young people who 
need it most. And these are the vast majority. 
The second fact is—that we are not, as a nation 
of adults, habituated to games or bodily exercise. 
Much of our enthusiasm for sport is merely a 
desire to witness spectacles in an arena. 
Athietic sport in America has the grand- 
est “gallery” to be found anywhere in 
the world. Games and recreation for their own 
sakes are still awaiting development. Physical 
education, in a truly democratic and enduring 
sense, is yet in its infancy. 
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Columbia Launches a 


Associate in New College, 


NEW 


preparation of teachers is 


college for th 


to be opened at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in the fall 
of 1932. It is called New Col 
lege, a name acquired naturall) 
through the habit of referring to 
it in its early formative days as 
While New 


College will be an integral part 


the new college. 
of Teachers College, it will differ 
from it both in the composition 
of its student body and in its 
purposes. The students of 
Teachers College are, in the 
main, graduate students with 
teaching experience; the students 
enrolled in New College are with- 
out teaching experience and may 
enter it directly after graduation 
from high school or after one or 
two years of college work else- 
Teachers 


where. College aims 


to give its students advanced, 
specialized professional prepara- 
tion upon a foundation of earlier 
professional preparation and ex- 
perience; New College aims to 
give the initial preparation to the 
teacher of the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, the elementary 
school, and the secondary school 
and, at the same time, provide 
laboratory facilities in observa- 
tion and practice teaching for the 
students of Teachers College. 
+ 

New College, in its curriculum 
and administration, represents a 
synthesis of ideas gleaned from 
far and near through wide study 
and travel. The thought of start- 
ing such a college has been in 
the mind of Professor Thomas 
Alexander, to whom its begin- 
nings are due, for at least a 
decade. Mulled over in confer- 
ence, checked and modified in the 
light of experience, the original 
idea was slowly developed into 
the present plan. For, in a very 
real way, New College is the 
product of group thinking. It 
represents, in the main, the 
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THOMAS ALEXANDER 


point of departure from which 
it is hoped there will grow a 
continuously evolving philosophy, 
a philosophy gradually increasing 


in depth and richness through the 


play of many minds—student and 


faculty—upon each other. 

In brief, the position is taken 
that any social change of worth 
must be brought about, primarily, 


by education. Therefore, a 


teachers’ college occupies a 


strategic position in 


peculiarly 
society, but it meets its responsi- 
bility only in so far as it pre- 
pares teachers able and eager to 


work toward a better’ social 


order. It is further assumed 


that the characteristics of a better 


social order include: (1) Ke- 


spect for the individual and pro- 
motion of his growth with refer- 
ence to the good of the social 


group; (2) recognition of the 
functional leadership of the ex- 


pert; (3) co-operative social 
economic planning. 
It is aimed to develop with 





“New College” 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
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He should feel that as a teacher 
he should know life as it is i 
a ae ’ 
all POssidie aspects and be re ly 
to throw his strength actively into 
| : q 
the solution of fundamental 
social problems. 
ry 

It the above pre nises re 
accepted, the program of New 
College must, of necessitv, em- 
pnhasize the gvenetic study of 


human nature and the comparfra- 


\ll of the 


| 
} 


tive study of society. 
work must be vivid through the 
use of the environment. Students 
contact with 


will have many 


types of humanity—active con- 
tact, through participation in the 
work of 


settlement houses, 


clinics, or neighborhood clubs. 
They will also have contacts with 
the economic world through 
working experiences on the farm, 
in the shop, or in the factory. 
They must sound life deeply in 
order that they may live with 
the understanding and_ tolerance 
essential in the work of a teacher. 

There has been recognition 
from the beginning that in every 
phase of its organization and 
administration the college must 
exemplify, in so far as is possi- 
ble, the ideals toward which it 
students reach. 


he we irk on 


would have its 
The way in which t 
the curriculum has been carried 
forward is __ illustrative. The 
main points of emphasis were 


determined by the organization 
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committee of New College. A 
schedule of meetings for the dis- 
cussion of these points was sent 
to the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege with a general invitation to 
attend as many of the meetings 
as convenient. In addition, 
special 


prior to each meeting, to mem- 


invitations were sent, 


bers of the faculty whose fields 


of interest were especially con- 


cerned. Professor Alexander 
opened each meeting with a state- 
ment to the effect: 


Do not bother 


following 
about expense ; 
do not bother about time or space 
or any other limitation; just tell 
us what you would do if you 
could plan an English program, 
or a science program, or an art 
program after your own desire; 
In the 


which fol- 


we can pare down later. 


informal discussions 


lowed, ideas were thrown out 
freely. Reports of the meetings 


in the form of minutes distrib- 
uted to the faculty became both 


the stimuli for new ideas and 


the reservoir from which more 
definite work on the curriculum 
could proceed. Respect for the 
individual, leadership of the ex- 
pert, and co-operative planning— 
the foundations of the social 
philosophy which it is hoped the 
college will develop with its stu- 
dents—have thus marked the be- 
ginnings of its curriculum con- 
struction. 


Side by side with the work on 
the curriculum have proceeded 
the selection and the study of 
the student body. Detailed ad- 
mission blanks and personal in- 
terviews furnish the data for such 
selection and study. The admis- 
sion blanks include a form filled 
out by the applicant giving per- 
sonal data such as preferences 
for people, for books, and for 
account of 
the way summer vacations have 


school subjects, an 


been spent, extra-curriculum and 
recreational activities, and an 
autobiographical 
well as the 


statement, as 
usual information 
about age, parentage, nationality, 
ete.,; a high scholastic 
fecord giving subject ratings, in- 


school 
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telligence quotient when possible, 
and rank in class: a health blank 
filled out in part by the student 
and in part by a physician; a 


blank 


objective evide nce of 


personality rating giving 
personal 
and character traits and opinions 
as to probable teaching success 


hlled out by the applicant's for- 
mer teachers. 

In so far as possible, personal 
interviews are held with each 


student. 1 


These are conducted 
mainly by members of the staff 


of New 


specialists on the staff of 


College. In addition, 
Teachers College interview stu- 
dents where there is any evidence 
of a possible handicap—a speech 
difficulty, for instance—or of 
special talent. 

In general, admission is based 
upon high scholarship, character, 
and probable teaching success. 
No attempt has been made to 
The fina! 
judgment is, in the last analysis, 


veight these elements. 


of necessity, subjective. It can 
be said, however, that every care 
is exercised through study of an 
abundance of data by an experi- 
enced professional group to 
secure a highly selected group of 


students. 
e 


In addition to the study of 
the data for selection purposes, 
as soon as a student is admitted, 
the data are studied from the 
point of view of planning his 
program. His scholastic record, 
outstanding experiences, and 
special aptitudes are summarized 
and in conference with him his 
program is planned. This pro- 
gram is flexible, and will be 


modified continuously in the light 


of his changing needs. Out of 
the study of individual needs, 


the curriculum, broadly planned 
in the likewise 


undergo continuous modification. 


beginning, will 


The curriculum may be char- 
acterized in the main by two 
words—integrated and individual. 
Integration is accomplished 
through the organization of four 
major central 


seminar co-ordinating these. The 


seminars and a 


four major seminars will be built 


around large problems and issues 
in four fields of human interest: 
(1) science and invention, par- 
ticularly in reference to their in- 
fluence on modern life: (2) 
human relationships as expressed 
In current social, economic, in- 
dustrial, political, national, and 
international life; (3) aesthetics, 
especially in relation to the effort 


expression oT contemporary 


lite in the arts; (4) philosophy, 
religion, and ethics as expressions 
of the efforts made to reach the 
ultimates. As the students see 
the ramifications of these fields 
into one another, a central semi- 
nar representing a cross-section 
of the four major seminars will 
evolve. It is here that, little by 
little, each student will shape the 
beginnings of a philosophy of 
life and, from it, a deduced phil- 
osophy of education 

Students and faculty will min- 
gle in the seminar discussions. 
The student will have the privi- 
clash of 


lege of thought with 


specialists in all the fields of 
human knowledge. The faculty 
will have the stimulation of ex- 
change of ideas with the fresh, 
vigorous minds of youth. The 


simple basic assumptions upon 
which the college is founded will 
thus grow in depth and vigor as 
maturity and 


youth experience 


and study together. 
° 


The success of the seminar will 
depend in a large measure on the 
strength of group _ thinking. 
Special attention will be given to 
the development of the technique 
of thinking and an appreciation 
of its place in the remaking of 
society. Discussion not to main- 
tain a point nor to put up a straw 
man in order to knock him down, 
but discussion aimed purely at 
the effort to come closer to the 
truth, will be the standard kept 
before the students. 

Discussion will be kept from 
becoming bookish by the use of 
New York as a laboratory. Co- 
operation with many agencies in 
New York City will make it pos- 
sible for students to build up ex- 
periences in industry, commerce, 
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religion, and the home life of the 
different nation groups that make 
up the population of New York. 
There will be a constant inter- 
play of experience and discussion 
in the development of the con- 
cepts to be reached. 


Service courses aiming defi- 
nitely to increase the skills which 
students have acquired before 
coming to college and to develop 
new skills and master knowledge 
required by the interests awak- 
ened in the seminar discussions 
and in the experience gained 
during their life at the college 
will be planned individually with 
each student. A student, for ex- 
ample, who comes with a foun- 
dation in French will be tested 
by the French department for his 
command of the language and 
will be placed in suitable courses. 
Similarly a student who brings 
a certain amount of skill in 
playing a musical instrument 
will be encouraged to further 
that skill. Or, a discussion in 
the major seminar on the social 
sciences may lead students to a 
detailed study, for example, of 
political parties in the United 
States, or of the tariff, or of farm 
conditions. Similarly, in the field 
of the natural sciences, students 
may carry, due to the discussion 
of problems in the science semi- 
nar, highly systematic work 
in some phase of biology or 
physiology. The systematic 
courses may not differ materially 
from systematic courses generally 
taken, but the point of emphasis 
in their pursuit is the drive 
within the student which sends 
him into such courses. 
the service courses will be given 
by the faculty of New College. 
In other cases, it will be the 
responsibility of the faculty mem- 
ber concerned to direct the 
student to the course given in 
any of the other colleges of the 
University, or outside the Uni- 
versity, which will best fill his 
needs. 

Much will be done to develop 
attitudes of understanding and 
appreciation of foreign nations 


Some of 
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through the environment study in 
New York, but in addition it is 
planned to have every student 
spend some time abroad. The 
particular country or countries 
visited and the nature of the 
study abroad will again depend 
upon the professional aim and 
the personal interests of the stu- 
dent. It may be that a student 
will concentrate on the study of 
French civilization including the 
French language by spending all 
of his time, except for recrea- 
tional excursions, in France. Or, 
a student interested in under- 
standing political movements may 
divide his time among several 
countries in order to make com- 
parative studies. ’ 
. 

There will be constant teaching 
contacts with childhood, adoles- 
cence, and adulthood throughout 
the course. These at first will be 
informal and exploratory on the 
playground, in homes, on the 
street, in clubs, in neighborhood 
house, or in camps. Then will 





follow a term of student teach- 
ing in the field of the student’s 
major interest. After this there 
will be opportunities for shorter 
teaching experience for rounding 
out and strengthening purposes 
according to needs revealed in the 
major teaching experience. Finally 
there is to be a year of interne- 
ship during which each student 
will be required to teach at a 
small salary in some school some- 
where in the United States. This 
year constitutes the most impor- 
tant and final examination 
given him. Here the student 
must be able to show by his prac- 
tice that he has acquired com- 
mand of subject matter and 
teaching skill sufficient to give 
promise of future teaching suc- 
cess. The degree will be granted 
only upon passing this teaching 
test. This is the criterion by 
which every student will be 
judged. Likewise, the teaching 
power of its graduates is the 
criterion by which New College 
itself will be judged. 
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Cross-Eyed Bill 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph. D. 


Cleveland College, Western Reserve 


T was evening, and the family 


were sitting around the 


Up spoke 


dinner table. ten-year- 


old Lucette: “I’m to be the 
queen of the pageant.” “ And 


I’m to be a soldier to protect the 
added Arthur, 
Bill, immediately 


queen,” proudly 


next in 


age. 


bursting forth in bitter tears, ran 


from the table, up the stairs, 
sobbing. 

Soon his anxious and aston- 
ished mother followed him, but 


it was several minutes before she 


could hear a word between his 


said: “ Sister 
the 


beautiful, 


sobs. Finally he 


is to be queen of pageant 


because she is and 
brother is to be a soldier because 
but | 


I’m 


he is big and handsome, 


can't be anything because 
cross-eyed.” 
The tried to 


the suffering lad, telling him that 


mother comfort 


there 
parts to 


merely not enough 
“No, that 
is not the reason,” answered Bill. 
“Tl heard Miss Sanders tell Miss 


not chosen be- 
, 
i 


were 


go around. 


Snow that I was 


cause of my eyes.” Bill already 
had been very sensitive about his 
eyes as his behavior indicated. 
He had worked out a number of 
sleight-of-hand performances to 
invited 


“When I do 


Bill confided to his aunt, 


which some adults were 
as observers. 
tricks,” 
“people don’t notice my eyes.” 
He told that he 


guessed 


his mother 
he would have to marry 
the maid when he grew up “ be- 


cause I am cross-eyed,” and he 


asked the family pastor if a 
cross-eyed boy could join his 
church. 

Next day when the mother 
went to school to inquire about 
the matter, Miss Sanders ad- 
mitted that she had told Miss 


Snow that Bill could not be used. 
“But,” she added, “ Bill was a 
sneak or he would not have heard 
what I said.” 
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And Miss Sanders holds 
A.M. degree from a school oj 
education in a well-known wt 
versity ! 

° 

Manifestly Miss Sanders had 
a curious conception ef the pur- 
pose of a school pageant. Her 


attention had been focussed upon 


the performance as a_ finished 
product, not upon the 


tunities it afforded for develop- 


opps T- 


ment of personality in the pupils. 
Incidentally she had overlooked 
what many other teachers fail to 
that 
most interested in the perform- 


see, namely, parents are 


ances where children express 


themselves most naturally and 
have been least affected by for- 
mal training. 

° 
ask ourselves how 
prevalent this attitude of Miss 


Sanders 


Let wus 


} 


is and how many chil- 


dren suffer to some degree at 
did Bill, on account of 
left 


performance by the 


least as 


having been out of some 
dramatic 
class or school. 

If we could get the testimony 


of a thousand mothers randomly 


selected from over a wide 
we should probably be 
at .the 
children 


large number of scho 


who needlessly have 


been made sufferers through a 


school activity designed to de- 
velop personality in children. 
The teacher who has a reason- 
able conception of the meaning 
of dramatics, from the viewpoint 
of child development of person- 
ality and mental hygiene, has no 
difficulty in finding something for 
any child to do. If there are not 
enough parts to go around, those 
children who by their natures are 
most likely to be hurt, if not in- 
cluded, will be included. Those 
who need the development least 
will, if necessary, be excluded. 


It might be well to have several 


University 


rformances during a 


= 
ath 7 ‘ 
pPLaai id pt 


scl erm, if 


necessary, to 


? 
reach all children. Many types 


of assembly programs can be 
adaptable to children of varied 
mental abilities and capacities for 
expression. Undoubtedly such 


performances offer wide oppor- 
tunities children 
find winning social 


approval, who might not find such 


to help many 
means of 


opportunities through traditional 
classroom performances. 

tre- 
a very 


there is a 
likelihood that 
few children who are aggressive 


Nevertheless 
mendous 


native 
will be 
about the only children given the 


and who reveal strong 


talent for dramatic arts 


opportunity for such develop- 
ment. 

When we boast about the op- 
portunities we afford children at 
school for self-expression let us 
“ How 


the children are developed by our 


ask ourselves: many of 


program?” Let us also ask our- 


selves how many children we 


actually injure through exagger- 
ating their feeling of inferiority 
by inevitable comparisons. 

The same principle applies also 
extra-curricular 


to all kinds of 


activities. Within a given room 
or a given school a few children 
over for 
activities requiring talent and re- 


are selected and 


over 
sponsibility. One finds the same 
tendency in colleges, universities, 
Often those 
few selected for numerous activi- 


clubs and churches. 


ties are greatly overworked. They 
not only fail to profit from the 
thrust them, but 
literally they lose because of such 


honors upon 
their selection 
has kept others from the much 
needed educational training. 


honors. Jesides, 


Wise teachers, and directors of 
student activities, very definitely 
limit the number of 
sponsibilities for which any stu- 
dent may be chosen. 


school re- 
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Echoes of the Summer Meeting 


OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EASURED by numbers 
M in attendance, this sum- 
mer’s meeting of the 
Education Association, which 
closed July 1 at Atlantic City, 
was one of the smallest in recent 
memory. This fact needs no 
apology. Measured, on the other 
hand, by 
common sense and free discussion 
of moot 


National 


constructive opinions, 


this 
meeting was one of the greatest 
in the the 


questions, same 


seventy years of 
Association’s history. 

Hale suc- 
ceeded in making the convention 


President Florence 
both practical and inspirational. 
Speakers had been urged to voice 
their own beliefs and viewpoints 
regardless of educational ortho- 
doxy. Hence at times the sparks 
flew merrily. 
argument Homogeneous 
Grouping, waged between Paul 
R. Mort and J. R. McGaughy, 
both of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
HOMOGENEOUS 


For example—the 
over 


GROUPING 


“ Ability grouping is based 
upon the unescapable facts of 
individual differences,’ asserted 
Dr. Mort. Answering the argu- 
ment often advanced that 


“Ability grouping develops a 
spirit of snobbishness in pupils of 
superior ability and inferior com- 
plexes in the minds of the under- 
privileged,” Dr. Mort said: “ It 


has seemed to me that the fine 
characters that often bloom in 
youngsters of mediocre ability 


are less frequently lost sight of 
when these youngsters are given 
an opportunity to think 
through by themselves, 
the inhibiting 
snickering or girl 
always ready with the solution. 


things 
without 
influences of a 
bright boy 

“From my own contacts as a 
teacher with groups of all three 
levels, it has seemed to me that 
the pupil who is able to carry a 
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heavier load will more likely be 
given one and therefore have no 
occasion to develop the ‘ know- 
it-all’ attitude if he is in a 
group wath other bright young- 
sters and with a teacher bright 
the 
his needs.” 


enough to educational 


cut 
coat to 
Dr. the other 


side of the question, characterized 


McGaughy, on 


homogeneous grouping as a kind 


of rationalization in which edu- 





JOSEPH ROSIER 


cators have adopted the practice 
and have ever since been trying 
to find 
what to 


out how it works and 


do about it, instead of 


experimenting on a_ scientific 
basis to determine whether or not 
it should be adopted at all. As 
a proponent of | Dewey’s 
that “ School 


is life and not just preparation 


John 


famous statement 


for life,’ Dr. McGaughy chal- 
lenged anyone to point out in 
real life, outside of our penal 


institutions, anything remotely 
approaching homogeneous group- 
ing of adults. “It is true that 
musicians tend to flock together, 


that people of somewhat the same 


level of intelligence tend to be 
found in the same trades and 


professions—but let us remember 
that the grouping of the school 
is imposed by superior authority 


and that it is permanent. 
the 


By no 
stretch of imagination can 
we defend homogeneous grouping 
lifelike 

“In the light of sound phil- 
osophy and of the facts as known 
at present the best solution seems 


as a 


situation. 


to be that of dividing each grade 


group into random or _ hetero- 
geneous sections.” 

W. Aiken, 
National 


Teachers’ Associations, Cincinnati, 


Georgia president 


of the League of 
in an address on ability group- 
ing from the teacher’s standpoint 
pointed out that ability grouping 
must be used with care; for at 
its best it is only an educational 
device. She warned that the 
the “ may 
result in giving vast numbers of 


adoption of practice 


boys and girls only a ‘ skeleton 


of education,’ while others will 


have the beauty of art, music, 


literature and _ science.” 


. 
William G. 


search 


Carr of the Re- 
National 


sSummaf- 


Division of the 


Education Association 
ized the chief points in another 
controversy in which the pro- 
fession is engaged at the present 
moment due to the necessity for 
reducing expenditures for schools 
in some communities. Teachers 
are being assigned a continually 
Dr. Carr 


said: “ Conflicting views on the 


increasing class load. 


class size problem arise, in part, 


from divergent philosophies with- 


in the profession. If routine 
learning of facts—names, dates, 
definitions, and the like—is the 


sole aim of education, it is possi 
bly true that class size is unim- 
portant. If, however, education 
takes for its major purpose the 
development of personality and 
character, most educators would 
favor at least some small groups 
permitting friendly 


close and 
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contact between teacher and 
pupil. 

“It is not valid reasoning to 
conclude that size of class is 
an insignificant factor in educa- 
tion. Research studies have for 
the most part been too limited 
in scope and too artificial in ex- 
perimental conditions to warrant 
sweeping conclusions.” 

THE LIQUIDATION CIRCLE 

Many high spots of the pro- 
gram centred around The Present 
Emergency in Education. \Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster, economist, 
Newton, Massachusetts, made a 
notable address before a session of 
the Representative Assembly in 


which he offered recommenda- 


tions for economic recovery. 
‘The liquidation hounds insist 
that we intelli- 


after 


must liquidate 


gence,’ said Dr. Foster, 
pointing out that the breakdown 
of the banking structure had fol- 
lowed continuous insistence upon 
further liquidation. “ They take 
steps which make further liquida- 
tion necessary and they say with 
satisfaction: ‘ See! We 


told you so! ; 


great 
They tell us that 
we cannot have so many teachers. 
Even in the late lamented era of 
were far too 
many pupils to each teacher. Now 


prosperity, there 
they tell us there must be even 
more. We must continue to get 
along with school buildings which 
were obsolete a generation ago.” 

Dr. Foster decried the slow- 
ing up of needed new _ school! 
building at a time when there 
are millions of idle men. 

“Most of the nation’s leaders 
nerve. The 


have lost. their 


trouble is not so much frozen 


assets as frozen feet.” 
e 


The note of alarm sounded by 


many convention speakers was 
first voiced at the opening session 
in the keynote address by Henry 
Lester Smith, dean of the School 
of Education, University of 
Indiana, who issued a warning 
to teachers against “enemies of 
general educational opportunities 
for the masses acting under the 
pretense of economic necessity. 
Under the 


guise of economic 
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necessity, enemies of general edu- 
cation may be able to strike a 
freedom ; 


he caste 


telling blow against 
seeking to perpetuate t 
system of 


Europe, making for 


helplessness of the masses 
through ignorance and lack of 
education. 

. 

In her presidential address Dr. 
Hale urged the profession of 
education to maintain the firm 
foundations upon which it was 


“4 


built. \n important foundation 


of professionalism stressed by 
Dr. Hale was professional educa- 


tion. “We shall be 


sooner or later, to 


forced, 
reduce greatly 
the number of young people 
whom we graduate from teacher- 
training institutions. This is an 
excellent time to weed out of our 
school systems all who look upon 
teaching merely as a job, who do 
not keep up with the best 
methods and do not study each 
child as an individual.’ 

IGNORANCE AND CRIMI 
Lewis E. Lawes, warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, who spoke on 
the program unit devoted to 
ignorance and crime, minimized 
the effectiveness of the schools 
as a moral force. “ The splendid 
and costly educational program 
that has been the pride of our 
government through the decades 


has done nothing,” he 


declared, 
to mould the character of our 


people. 
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“ Its efforts have created a fer- 
tile and ever-growing circulation 
for tabloids and sensational liter- 
ature. It has been content with 
proficiency in major studies, but 
has neglected utterly the child's 
reaction to life’s responsibili- 
ties.” Warden Lawes character- 
ized his viewpoint as a criticism 
of the plan and under 


which educators are compelled to 


S¢ Ope 


work out their problems rather 
than of the teachers themselves. 

A chorus of objections to this 
challenging statement reverber- 
ated through several general ses- 
sions. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stew- 
art, founder of the “ moonlight 
schools ” in 


that the 


Kentucky, showed 


illiterate and ignorant 
are prone to crime, and pointed 
out the splendid work in char- 


acter building which is _ being 
accomplished by the 
Aaron 
York 


spoke on the subject, “Is Edu- 
cation to be 


mountam 


schools. Sapiro, prom- 


nent New lawver who 


the Jonah of the 


Industrial Crisis?” paid great 
tribute to the work of the schools 
in establishing the habits and 


ideals which are the basis of 
William =f. 


Bogan, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, 


sound character. 
President Hale, “ Seth 
Parker” of the National Broad- 
casting Company, and Margaret 
McCall Boys 
School, Philadelphia, were among 


T. McGuire, of 


other speakers who called atten- 
tion to the constructive work of 
the schools in establishing sound 
ideals of citizenship and ethical 
behavior. 

. 


Dr. Joseph Rosier, president of 


Fairmont Teachers College in 
West Virginia, who has served 
the Association In positions of 
increasing importance during 
some years past, was elected to 
succeed Dr. 


Florence Hale as 


president. Dr. John Dewey of 
Columbia University and Dr. 
Albert E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, were made 
honorary life presidents. 
° 

Dinner programs at the con- 

vention included the fourth an- 
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nual life 
which was 
guests. 
president, 


membership dinner, 

attended by 352 
Thomas E. Finegan, 
Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc., Rochester, presided ; 
J. Herbert Kelley, 
Pennsylvania State 
Association, life member No. 3, 
and Annie C. Woodward, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, the first 


secretary, 


Education 


classroom teacher to become a 
life member, had places of honor. 
The life membership directory, 
Who's Who in the Profession, 
was affectionately 
Albert E. 
dress before a general session on 
America’s New Opportunity and 


dedicated to 
Winship, whose ad- 


, » = S, x » 
Responsibility summarized, as 
: : ; , 
only he could, the outstanding 
; 
achievements of t ssion 
1 ; ‘ 
of educatior during e last 
three quarters ot 1 century inl 
: ; Payee. 
which the Nationa Kdu 
\ “3 ¢ } 1 
ssociation has becot e larg 
; ‘ 
est and most influential profes 
sional organization in the work 


(he Classroom Teachers’ din- 
ner was a gala occasion with 600 
guests received by 100 hostesses 
dressed in colonial costumes in 
recognition of the George Wash 
ington Bicentennial. 
JERSEY TEACHERS ENTERTAIN 
The Atlantic City and New 


Jersey teachers upheld the tra- 
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Physical Education Gains Ground 


National Recreation Association, New York 


HE job of the public 

schools is to prepare our 
boys and girls for complete liv- 
ing. The new day demands a 
new education; the new social- 
economic environment demands 
a new school plant, and the new 
child demands a new curriculum. 


AS a 


demands this new age has pro- 


consequence of these 


duced a new education. 
Education has changed to meet 
the needs of a changing world. 


Ever changing schools for an 
ever changing civilization is in- 


When 


rural and agricultural, the littl 
{ 


evitable. America was 
red schoolhouse was sufficient for 
providing the three R’s in a 
school year of three months, but 
now this modern, industrial, 
urban America must have modern 
school buildings with auditoriums, 
music roonis, art rooms, labora- 
tories, athletic 


fields. 


provide in addition to the three 


gymnasia, and 
The modern school must 


R’s, science education, vocational 
education, art education, and 
physical education. 

There are five distinct steps 
in the growth and development 
First, 


of modern education. 
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=> 


then America was young and 
pioneering, the three R’s were 
sufficient. 
industry began to come, tl 
teaching of the  biolo 


physical sciences became a neces- 


" ih ‘ 
sity Third, in 1900 with tl 
, 
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pared in the making of a life as 


well as earning a livelihood, 


art education became a part of 
the school curriculum Fiftl 
with the domination of tl 


machine and the artificiality tl 
has come with standardizaticna 


methods, physical education is 
now an integral part of the school 


system. 


Our sense of values is going 


through a tremendous change. 
Physical 


past ten years has made more 


education during the 
rapid progress than any other 
branch of education, and the 


prediction is that during the next 


City 
‘ ar ri - 1 
ten vears this progress | 
steadily increas With only 160 
| t - ] 
Gays eats average SCI ‘ 1 
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and oniv five nours 1 l 
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mecnanical age t provides pia 


and recreation for the promotion 
of play habits for the wise use 
of leisure time. The new physical 
education is not so much con- 


ames 
games 


cerned with the winning of 


as it is with the promotion of 


sport—not for sport's sake, but 
for the sake of sportsmanship. 
As all in the 


curriculum have 


subject S 
school inder- 
gone change, so physical educa- 
— —\s y: 


tion has gone through a series 
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of stresses and strains. In the 
past thirty vears tl ere hay e been 
five trends in physical education 
1, athletics 1 sports; 2, infor- 
mal and intramural; 3, health; 


{, recreational; 5, educational. At 


} } 
me to realize tnat 


last we have c 


our protession is that of education 


and that 


our aims are tne 


same 
seven cardinal principles of general 
education. Physical activities are 


not ends in themselves but merely 


the means for education. They 
represent not education of the 
physical, but education through 


the physical program. Rhythmics, 
games, and 


the 


gymnastics, sports, 


athletics are means to train 


for health, character, sportsman- 


ship, personality, and good citi- 


zenship. 

There has been a great impetus 
to physical education largely 
through the help of the general 


Previous to 1918 only 


states had 


educator. 


eleven state compul- 


sory physical education laws. T 


day thirty-five states have com- 
pulsory physical education laws 
Previous to 1918. only four 
states had state directors. Today 
twenty states have state direc 

tors, representing 60 per cent 

the population of the country 


Many schools are 


supplying 


ample and adequate indoor and 


outdoor facilities. There has 
been an increase in time allot- 
ment, many high schools now 


assigning daily 60-minute periods 


to the subject. Credit is being 


given, in some cases, on a par 


with the academic subjects for 
college entrance requirements. 
While physical education has 
made its place in the educational 
field and while the cause is being 
promoted by the general educa- 
tor, there is also a challenge from 
We 


produce programs that are educa- 


the general educator. mus: 


tional. Our activities must have 





an educational purpose. Exercise 


must build health. Sports must 
beget sportsmanship. Gymnastics 
must develoy neuro-muscular 
skills Play must develop play 
habits tor the wise use of leisure 
time \ctivities must not be ends 
in themselves but must be the 
means of building better maz 
hoo 1d womanhood 
. 
Che profession of physical 


education is that of education 
To take its place in the new day 
and in the new education, it must 


provide a physical education pro- 


gram that is “ physically whole- 
some, mentally stimulating and 


satisfying, and socially sound.” 


To meet this challenge, we must 


all become teachers, not special- 


Do Tests Defeat Instruction? 


By G. H. BRETNALL 


State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 





. : 
re passing from the 
| , , 
\ ite! | sunken 
path wher tne educational line 
~~ - @ bpeaere \\ 
has run f centuries We % 
leaving the old method ‘lass- 
room procedure where. the pupil 
puy 
ee ee Gare ar ; 
ike a cdictograpn gave Dack to the 


: | ‘ . 
teacher ybtained 
trom the 

With the idea of developing a 


subject and leading up to a 


, »” « 
thor: ugh knowledge oT it e are 
Tutilitv l 


seeing the 


inere 


memorizing of facts. The ap- 


preciation of facts, their relation 
to the facts of life, and not their 
mere accumulation is the true 
ideal we are seeking. 

With this has come a vision of 
a fullness of study which enlarges 
the horizon of the student, makes 
for his growth and development, 
and provokes 
thought. \The 
New educational 


Create as 


further 
of 


him to 


purpose our 
vision is to 


far as possible an atti- 
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toward original thinking, to 


give a broader viewpoint, and 


induce better, deeper, and mort 
exact thinking, leading from th 
study of details to the elaboratio 

of general principles. This gives 
‘ aw a a ae a L; 

a foundational training which 
will develop ability to mastet 


situations, and will broader 


ideals and thus lead to better px 


IVE 


e 


sonal stamina and 


strength of 


character.¢ This is the kind of 


education that leads to more 


pleasure of living and to an all- 
rounded development. It pur- 
poses to give an 


of the 


understanding 


extensiveness and inten- 


sity of life. 

The anomaly of the situation 
is that after such an intensive 
effort has been put forth to build 
such a superstructure of real de- 
velopmental education and give 
such an impetus of inspiration 


we set as an exercise to judge of 


ists. As teachers we have one 
subject common to all—the grow- 
ing boy and girl in a_ rapidly 
changing, mechanical world 

accomplishment a mere 
memory quiz. After emphasizing 
Treat. prin ples the test is made 
on minute facts 


i. ’ ‘ hl 


The student in his ideals will 


be influenced by the goal set by 


the instructor’s questions The 


examination standard is the stan- 


lard of the course. The type o1 


examination becoming known in 


the student body sets the aim of 
} 


the students in the department. 


We have thus the remarkable 
condition of trying to do one 
thing in a course during the 


semester and a very different or 
opposite thing at the end of the 
semester at examination time. 
Perhaps the 
quiz is the true and false test. It 


worst form of 
has been called the lazy teacher’s 
test 
easy to look over and the mark- 


because the papers are so 
ing of them can be relegated to 
Such 


condemn themselves because they 
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imply nothing but memory. The 
brevity of the answers brings the 
memory factor in its worst form. 


Such tests violate a funda- 
mental principle of pedagogics 
by putting before the mind 


false ideas. The most difficult 
of general educational tasks is 
the breaking down of the mere 
memory habits and the substitu- 
tion of reason in their stead. The 
true and false test reverses this 
educational effort by emphasizing 
the superficial habit 
been trying to supersede. 


you have 
Per- 
haps the worst form of course 
one could imagine is one that is 
a mere recitation of facts, merely 
a kind of encyclopedia; yet the 
commonly set tests, which are 
mere quizzes, assume that such a 
study has been made and such 
a course been given. This is 
further illustrated by a practice 
which is common in high schools, 
and followed sometimes in col- 
leges of giving out one hundred 
questions before examination 
time, and choosing ten from them 
the 


whole 


at examination time. Here 
student the 


hundred questions and gives out 


memorizes 


as much of it as is desired. 
° 
The atmosphere of any teach- 
fundamental to 
the accomplishing of its purpose. 


ing exercise is 


The tendency to nervousness pro- 


duced by a quiz reduces ma- 
terially its value. The appre- 
hension that time will not be 
sufficient for all questions laid 


out, and fear of trick questions 
which often occur in such a quiz 
tend to destroy the. equilibrium 
necessary to scholarly work. The 
of 


and the distorting of right edu- 


lack an ideal in an exercise 
cational purpose cannot but create 
a condition of nervousness. « 
The common quiz lends its in- 
fluence toward the habit of neg- 
lecting study these 
stated periods, 


memory efforts are made, the so- 


except at 
when intensive 
called boning up. This memor- 
izing is confined to the few things 
the student thinks the instructor 
considers most important. 
a situation tends toward laziness 


Such 
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on the part of the student, creat- 
ing in him a tendency to do just 
those things necessary to the re- 


ceiving of a passing grade or as 


much more as he thinks neces- 
sary to the social preferment he 
desires. 


A wrong goal in a test will 


necessarily lead to a wrong ideal 


of study. A memory quiz means 


memorizing habits of study. 
With such study the scholarly in- 
stincts and scholarly habits are 
gone and with them go the 


pleasures of study. The scholarly 
accomplishments which come with 


a scholarly attitude and a 


scholarly atmosphere have no 


place in a condition permeated 


with memorizing. 


On the other hand we may 
i, all her different ideals 
have altogether different ideals 
for written work, the ideals of 
discussions which show thor- 
oughness of study. An _ ideal 
may be set by written work 
which gives the student an im- 


petus toward independent thought 
The 


involve a 


and investigation. written 


work should student’s 
thought and not his mere accumu- 
lations. It should give him an 
opportunity to show his original 


investigations, his clear thinking 





own. It should lead a 


student 
not only to sum up and collate his 


studies, but also to draw concly- 


sions from them to 


think out 


original deductions and get a 
broader viewpoint of the whole 
subject. 

Not only should written work, 
inspire to right motives of study, 
but 


should presuppose that 
accomplishment that comes from 
continuous application of study 
and thought, an immersion in a 


subject rather than periodic mem- 


orizations of it. The nature of 
the work does not change the 


principle involved. The question 
of application is the same whether 
the work is experimental or the 
| 


study of the literature. 


discussio 


full 


os | 
which we have proposed as the 


proper method for the so-called 


“tests,” continuous, thorough, 
and full work would b« ces- 
sary, whether that work be 


laboratory, library, or even text- 


book work. Ability to collect 
facts and draw conclusions from 
them is also presupposed. Such 
discussions rather than memory 
notes make the way for right 
ideals and right purposes of 
study. By them we may more 


easily attain our ideals of educa- 


tion and carry out our purposes 


of educational development. 





and his general thoroughness. 
Written work, examinations, 
should not be merely testing 
times. Such an exercise should 
have an educational value of its 

Promise 
To be so strong that nothing can dis- 


turb your peace of mind. 


To talk health, happiness, and pros- 
perity to every person you meet 


To make all your friends feel that 
there is something in them. 
To look on the sunny side of every- 


thing and make your optimism come 
true. 


To think only of the best, to work 
only for the best, and to expect only 
the best. 


To be just as enthusiastic about suc- 
cess of others as you are about your 
own. 

To the the past, 


and press on to the greater achieve- 
ments of the future. 


forget mistakes of 


To wear a cheerful countenance at all 
times, and to have a smile ready for 


every living creature you meet. 


To give so much time to the improve- 
ment of that 
time to criticise others. 


yourself you have no 


To be too large for worry, too noble 
for anger, too strong for fear, and 
too happy to permit the presence of 
trouble. 


To think well of yourself and to pro- 


claim this fact to the world, not in 
loud words, but in great deeds. 
To live in the faith that the world is 


on your ‘side sO long as you are true 
to the best that is in you. 


—Anonymous. 
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Schools and the Social Order 


By HENRY 8S. CURTIS 


Home Study Department, Columbia University 


O one who takes but a 

| casual glance at what is 
happening in Russia, Austria, 
Germany, Spain, and Mexico, it 
is evident that the great coun- 
tries as a whole are moving in the 
direction of some form of govern- 
ment that will give to the workers 
more power and a larger share 
of the product of industry. These 
changes have mostly come in the 
form of or suggest revolutions. 
The leaven of these movements 
is working throughout America 
today. The developments are 
coming more slowly here, because 
we have provided better working 
conditions and a higher standard 
been done 


of living than has 


elsewhere. Our’ great indus- 


tries in many cases are becoming 
offer medical 


socialized. They 


service, life insurance, accident 
insurance, and, in some cases, old 
There is at least 


a movement in the direction of 


age pensions. 


providing continuous employment 
or unemployment relief or insur- 
ance. Most firms are endeavor- 
ing to make their workers feel 
pride and a 


certain sense of 


ownership in the organization. 


They are doing this through 
offering their stock at lower rates 
to their employees, through shop 
committees and through the train- 
ing and attitude of their foremen. 

It looks as though the year 
ahead was to be the trying time 
all over the world. There is an 
enormous amount of unemploy- 
ment everywhere except in 
Russia. If you will go to 
almost any library, the librarian 
will tell you that the books on 
Russia are out all the time, and 
have to be spoken for long in 
advance. The number of people 
who are visiting Russia on study 
or observation trips is increasing 
rapidly. The tourist 


bureau announces that Russia is 


Russian 
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now completing seventy-four new 
hotels to provide for the tourist 
trade during the coming season. 

The public school system of 
America from the kindergarten 
on through the state university 
is a product of our democracy. 
It represents all. It may not be 
political, but it is supposed to 
fashion the future. It may give 
to its students from its courses 
in history, economics and _ soci- 
ology, at least a general unpreju- 
diced view of what is happening. 
It may emphasize in its schools 
of commerce the social side of 
industry no less than its eco- 
nomic side. 

This instruction, however, wil! 
inevitably come too late for im- 
pending changes. If the univer- 
sities are to 
part in the 


have an effective 
developments that 
seem imminent, they must go out 
to the workers through their ex- 
tension and home study courses 

If there is to be an extension 
of government functions, the one 
absolutely necessary teaching is 
the development of a new sort 
of patriotism, which does not 
consist in animosities and preju- 
dices against other countries or 
even in a desire to die for the 
country in time of war, or in 
throwing up your hat on the 
Fourth of July, but rather in 
loyalty to the public welfare and 
service of the public good as an 
obligation laid on all, whether 
female. 


Unless the public can secure hon- 


old or young, male or 


esty and competence in its public 
servants, any extension of public 
functions will be a calamity. 
The real traitors to America 
today, who are every day betray- 
ing her future and making us a 
reproach in the eyes of the world, 
are our corrupt and indifferent 
public officials, and no less our 


citizens who tolerate such con- 


ditions without a protest. The 
real patriotism of today consists 
in concern for and _ willingness 
to work for the public good. We 
need to talk less about war heroes 


and more about 


peace heroes. 
soldier tends 


to perpetuate wars and divert the 


Our lionizing the 


attention from the real issues of 
patriotism. It requires no patri- 
otism or loyalty to be drafted 
into the army. It requires a 
much higher type to work per- 
sistently for clean politics. 

War is to America only a re- 
mote possibility. Yet here we 
are spending nearly half of our 
About 
irom 


annual budget upon it. 

all most of us remember 
our school histories are the ac- 
counts of battles. The war 
records take up an entirely un- 
warranted amount of space and 
time. All that we need to tell 
about the Civil War in a high 
school history can be condensed 
into a few pages, and the other 
wars for the most part into 2 yet 
smaller compass. There are 
more monuments to soldiers in 
public places in America than to 
all other patriots put together. 
The best insurance that America 
can have against destructive 
social changes is a teaching of 
patriotism as devotion to the 
good of all. That every corrupt 
public official is a traitor to the 
common cause, much more dan- 
gerous to the country as a whole 
than the deserter in time of war. 
If our schools can teach the 
patriotism of peace instead of the 
patriotism of war; if they can 
make children loathe the public 
official who sells the public good 
and licenses crime for a bribe as 
they do our Benedict Arnolds, 
then, 


come, we may 


whatever changes may 
face the future 


without fear. 
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BOOK 


GUIDANCE IN 


SECONDARY 
By Leonard V. Koos, 


Chicago, and 


SCHOOLS. 
University of Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, Teachers College, 
Columbia. Cloth. 40 pages. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Most students in secondary schools 
need immediate guidance into activities 
such as were 
who _ graduated 


never used by youths 
from the twelfth 
grade before any of the graduates of 
1933 left the eighth grade. 

Guidance was never as vital as now, 
and it cannot be entrusted to anyone 
who is not a devoted student of the 
requirements of the activities de- 
veloped in the last four years. 

The world crisis has made an en- 
tirely new world for those who are to 
live, work and play therein, and this 
elaborate study of the life and re- 
quirements of every youth who as- 
pires to even moderate success in the 
immediate 


future has prepared the 


authors to think clearly, weigh their 
advice critically, and write  con- 
scientiously at every stage of their 


guidance. 

They have not trusted to their own 
experience, have not been swayed by 
their impulses. They made a thorough 


examination of whatever is mod- 


erately successful in every section of 


the country, of every variety oi 


guidance, with no prejudice, economic 
of creed or caste. 
book that we 


a creation of the 


or social, 
This is a commend 
unreservedly as new 


conditions in American life 


THE MORRISON SPELLER. For 
Junior High Schools, Grades Seven, 
Eight and Nine. By J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, assistant commissioner of 

New York State in 


elementary 


education for 
charge of education. 
Cloth. 67 pages. Syracuse, N. Y., 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas: 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Dr. Morrison has been a brilliant 
specialist in methods of teaching that 
would get results that would stand the 
most tests and 


searching measure- 


ments. He was recognized as a 
national leader in junior high school 
work, especially in mastering all the 
difficulties in learning to spell. 

He has produced a small and in- 
book, but it has all the 
words that every child who completes 
the nine grades should know how to 
spell, and there is no art or science 
of learning to spell these words that 
Dr. Morrison has not utilized. 


expensive 
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GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL AND HIS- 


TORICAL., By Herdman Fitz 
gerald Cleland, Williams College, 
Massachusetts. Part II, Historical. 
Cloth. 382 pages. Illustrated. New 


York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 

Book Company. 

\ universal knowledge of historica! 
geology is much more important than 
ever before. There is scarcely a week 
in which the daily papers do not re- 
the discovery of 


port something the 


age ol which does not depend upon 
a ready-at-hand knowledge of his- 


torical geology. The assumption al- 


ways is that all readers are familiar 
with the Nebular and Planetesimal Hy- 
Archeo- 


pothesis, the pre-Cambrian, 


zoic, Proterozoic and Paleozoic Eras, 

on to Ordovician Geology and fifty- 

seven other classifications. 
Dr. Cleland’s “Historical 


makes it so simple and is so clearly 


Geol ey” 


classified and so interesting that it is 


fascinating to children, youths and 


adults. It meets a universal need in 


a modern way. There is no excuse 


for anyone to be ignorant of the re- 
lation of discoveries to the geological 
age of anything 

There is nothing childish about 


educatiot All schools 


an adult flavor. 


modern 


DISCOVERING 


WITHIN YOU By Stanwood 

Cobb, Chevy Chase, District f 

( m Cloth IRT pages New 

York: The John Day Company 

Sta 1 ¢ b is probably the € 
most mod educat st of th 
count: At least he has the art 
Stating th cience al hilosoph 
moder \ ican education captivat- 
ingly. 


He has a 


skill in phrasing which 
meets the present necd, as when | 
1 
i 


says: “The individual who contributes 
to the progress of the world has be 
hind him the whole force of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Where has there been a better warn 
Cobb says: 


ing than when Stanwood 


“Success, when it intoxicates us, makes 


us more conceited, more trivial”? 

Where has there been a 
than this?: “The 
many racial and national cultures will 


nobler 
vision merging of 


produce the greatest creative period 
the world has known.” 
Cobb's 


Genius Within You” is modern Ameri- 


Stanwood “Discovering the 
can education in action in every school 
that has the spirit and the vision of 
Modern America. 
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THE CHILD Carlet 
urn ‘ superintendent S S 
\ ka Tikit S Me S ‘ ‘ 


Edited by Lewis 
M. Terman. Cloth. Illustrated. 189 
Yonkers-on-Hudson New 
York: World Book Company 
Dr. Lewis M. Terman 
Washburne may be 


leaders in two of the vital 


Adjustment Series 
page Ss. 


and Carlet 
assumed to be 
factors 
Education, and as_ such, 
School to the Child” 
may be accepted as the 1 


Progressive 
“Adjusting the 
latest word 
guide for students of the 
classroom activities of today. 


and safest 


We know of nothing comparable to 


this as representing what is accepted 
as an affectionate appreciation of the 

emphasizing the sig- 
” 


nifiance of the child’s leadership in his 


importance of 
et 
education 


AMERICA IN 
AGE. The 
Twentieth Century and the Out- 


standing 
4 


THE 


MACHINE 
United , 


States in the 


Problems of 


Louis Weinberg, College of the City 
f New York. Boston, New York 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 
sco, Lond D. & Heath I 
Compan) 
As the title indicates, this is - 
prepared especia t ha 
a ; the im 
1 ting th I responsibility - 
elligently I i Va Ame 1 s 
Phe hine g created p 
community prosperit It « 
t An ca irmer, t \ me 
) I tl \m i ess 
1 I It 1 lified in it€ | 
magnified city life 
This is a safe d sane book t 
to the farm, the fa \ nd t 
l S la r at capital b vi f 
school childre 
s00ks Received 
“Readings ir Vocational Educa- 
tion Compiled by Nicholas Ricci- 
ardi and Ira W. Kibby “Vocat 


Guidance, Principles and 
New York: The Century C 


“Episodes in the Life of George 


Practice.” 


ompany 


Washington.’ By A. J. Cloud and 
Vierling Kersey. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons 

“Plane Geometry.” By Elizabeth 


Buchanan Cowley. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company 


“Aleck and His Friends.” By 
Blanche J. Dearborn. “A Study of 


Values.” By Gordon W 
Philip E. Vernon. 
Mifflin Company 


Allport and 
Boston: Houghton 


By J. 
Ameri- 


“First Course in Algebra.” 
A. Nyberg. New York City: 
can Book Company. 

“The Minutes of a Board of Educa- 
tion.” By George W. Grill. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. 
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Current Events in the World of Education—a Time-Saving Feature 








Soviets Planning 
Drastic Changes 
In Their Schools 


MOSCOW. 


servative 


A return to more con- 
educational policies in the 
universities and other 


stitutions of 


higher  in- 
learning in the Soviet 
Union is being announced, following 
a recent conference on culture under 
the second five-year-plan 

both to the 
methods of teaching and to the subject 


matter. In both respects a tendency 


The change will apply 


is foreseen to come closer to the sys- 
tem of education in vogue in the non- 
soviet world. 

The most impressive reform will be 
a return to subjects of general edu- 
cational and cultural value, contrast- 
ing with the present almost exclusive 
teaching of practical and 
gandist subjects. 


propa- 
In other words, gen- 
eral culture—philosophy, abstract sci- 
ence, art, languages, etc.—will be given 
again a serious place in the university 
curriculum. 

The projected changes amount to a 
recognition by the soviet regime that 
the cultural 


level of its newly-edu- 


cated young people is extremely low. 
In the emphasis upon technical educa- 
tion and 
more 
lected. 

In methods of 


Marxism, learning of a 


general nature has been neg- 
there will 
be a revival of the old-fashioned lec- 


ture system. 


teaching 


It will, in large measure, 
replace the present experimental lab- 
oratory methods, in which professors 
and students work together informally. 
The return to the lecture rooms will 
greatly enhance the importance of the 
professors, and in the long run may 
restore them to the position of respect 
which they occupy in the capitalistic 
world. 

The intensive technical training now 
under way in thousands of special in- 
dustrial schools, in factories and out 
of them, will, of course, remain. The 
reforms apply primarily to 
sities and other higher 
institutions. 


Schoolboy Builds 
Big Playground 

DETROIT, Mich.—Jack Thomas, a 
sixteen-year-old Detroit high school 
boy, has built a playground for the 100 
children who live on his -street. The 
playground, constructed on a vacant 
lot donated by the owner, includes two 
Swings, a see-saw, sandbox, tennis 
court and two horseshoe courts. 
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INTELLIGENCE IMPROVED BY DIET 





Dr. Daniel R. Hodgdon Says Proper Food Enables 
Children to Get Higher Marks in Tests 





NEW YORK. 
tients of school 


dependent on 


Intelligence quo 
children are  fre- 
quently 


physical con- 


ditions, and many children who are 


rated “slow” by intelligence tests can 
mark 


treatment, 


attain a 
weeks of 


higher after a few 
according to a 
Daniel R. 
Hodgdon, instructor in the elementary 
education department of New York 
University Summer School 

Dr. Hodgdon has 


study conducted by Dr. 


found that cod 
liver oil, orange juice and milk pro- 
duced a noticeable change in the 
majority of malnourished children he 
studied. He reports that after twenty 
weeks of these foods, as supplements 
to their regular diets, the children be- 
came alert, physically responsive and 


co-operative. 


Newton Cuts Cost 
While Retaining 
School Services 


NEWTON, Mass.—A plan to effect 


a compromise between rapidly-increas- 
ing services performed by the Newton 








public schools and economy was re- 
vealed recently by 


intendent of 


retiring Super- 
Schools Ulysses’ G. 
Wheeler, who defended the school cur- 
ricula in his annual report. 

A survey conducted by a sub-com- 
mittee of the school board with Pro- 
fessor Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard, 
as chairman, covering the whole school 
system for the purpose of making im- 
provements and saving money, will re- 
sult in recommendations to the new 
superintendent, John Lund, who takes 
ofhce in September. 

Already it has had an effect in in- 
creasing the teacher load, which had 
reached a low point of twenty-eight 
pupils for each instructor. Members 
of the committee conducting the in- 
vestigation predict that the teacher 
load will be brought back to the 
figure of thirty-two students to a class 
which existed in 1928. 

Certain vacancies in the supervisory 
and teaching forces of the Newton 
schools will be left open to reduce the 
salary expenses. Transfer of duties 
and reorganization of the department 
will provide for all the duties of the 
resigning teachers. 


Their standards of health and 
physique were better than they were at 
the beginning of the experiment, 
though some of them appeared thinner. 
The body were firmer. In 


place of the listlessness which had been 


muscles 


sO apparent in the beginning, every 
child in the group showed more of 
that super-abundance of activity which 
characterizes the normal, healthy child. 

Intelligence tests made before and 
after the twenty 


weeks of treatment 


showed a definite improvement in the 
ability of the children to react favor- 
ably to the test. 

The children who had rated 


Hodgdon found, scored an 


been 
“slow,” Dr 
average of ten points better on the 


intelligence tests after being given 


dietary treatment from October to 


June. When the treatment was dis- 
continued during the summer vacation 
the same children scored 4.8 points less 
than they had in June. 

Children rated “normal” on the tests 
gained an average of 3.8 points be- 
tween October and June, and dropped 
54 points below their June scores 
when school opened in September, Dr. 
Hodgdon said 
in the 
I. Q’s. 

Dr. Hodgdon recommended that 
school boards provide well-trained in- 
dividuals to examine children critically 
from the standpoint of mental and 
physical subnormality, and that in the 


latter case they 


There was little change 


scores of children with low 


provide 
trained teachers and special conditions 
to correct them. 

“No teacher should be permitted to 
fail a pupil until all means have been 
exhausted to discover the cause of his 
achievement,” Dr. 
maintained. 


Shorter School 
Term in Omaha 

OMAHA, Neb. — As a result of 
forced economies Omaha boys and 
girls will have only thirty-six weeks 
of school this year instead of the cus- 
tomary thirty-eight. It is not going 
to be as easy for them as they may 
think, however, since the dropped 
weeks will be made up by eliminating 
all half holidays and the closing of 
schools for the annual teachers’ con- 
vention. 


specially- 


poor Hodgdon 
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URGES SCHOOLS KEEP 
THEIR HIGH STANDARD 


AUGUSTA, Me—A_ warning to 
the public not to permit a wave of 
“hysterical economy” to sweep over 


the public-school system of any com- 


munity was given recently by Dr. 
Florence Hale, past-president of the 
National Education Association. 

“I think it would be a great mis- 
take,” said Dr. Hale, “to do 


with any of the special classes con- 


away 


ducted in the schools, especially those 
along cultural lines.” 

She believes that sensible 
foolhardy 
should be practiced. 

“Watch 
lights, for supplies, and kindred mat- 


economy 
instead of a retrenchment 


expenditures for electric 
ters, but don’t crowd too many pupils 
into one room, and don’t drop cultural 
subjects, the value of which to the 
child is beyond price,’ is her recom- 
mendation. 

Dr. Hale thinks that 


for appointments to 


more young 
waiting 
should turn their atten- 


women, 
city schools, 
tion toward the rural school. 

“The rural school may not seem to 
offer I 


immediate opportunity, but the 
opportunity is there for the 


teacher 
who will devote herself earnestly and 
whole-heartedly to the work,” she de- 


clares. 


Parent-Teacher 
Associations 
WASHINGTON. — The 
congress of parents and teachers re- 
veals that in the United States, accord- 
ing to reports recently received from 
its forty-nine state branches, P. T. A.’s 
range in size from the minimum re- 
quired for organization, to almost 200 


national 


The average size parent- 
teacher association reported to the 
congress this year has forty-five mem- 
bers. 
roughs Junior High School Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, with a membership 
of 1,853. More than fifty per cent. of 
the local units reported a membership 
ranging from twenty-four to ninety 
persons. A_ total membership of 
1,393,454 persons was reported by the 
20,079 congress parent-teacher 


members. 


The largest group is the Bur- 


asso- 


ciations. 


Wants School in Jail 
For Hookey Players 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Boys who played 
hookey from school to keep from 
studying their lessons and wandered 
into a life of crime may soon find their 
books and slates awaiting them in jail. 
Mrs. J. K. Slear, chairman of the 
North Carolina adult illiteracy com- 
mission, has announced that a move- 
ment to stamp out illiteracy in prisons 
will be started in the state. Mrs. Slear 
said the commission believes that 
through teaching men in prisons of 
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“FALSE ECONOMY” 


Failure to Supply Needful 
Books Is So Characterized 


WASHINGTON Net 


of textbooks sold by forty-tw 


sales 
leading publishers dropped from 
$22,977,001 during the six-months’ 
| Jecem- 
ber, 1950, to $19,487,457 for the 


corresponding period in 1931, 


1 ‘ 


period between July ar 


cording to facts broug 


an interview with Dr. William 


J. Cooper, federal ymmissione! 
of education, and |] M. Fos- 
ter, chief the Division i 
Statistics he Office yf Educa- 
tior 


If sales from January to July, 
1932, which have not been tabu- 
lated, show the same drop, the 
total decrease for the year will 
probably amount to $7,000,000. 

Dr. Cooper said that “school 
systems are storing up _ future 
trouble for themselves by re- 
fusing to replac« dilapi lated 
books when they should be re. 
placc a 

“An adequate and up-to-date 
set of textbooks,” Mr. Foster 
contended, “should be a part of 
the equipment of every school 
whether the books are owned by 


the school board or the pupils. 
Books are part of the tools with 
To let 


either 


which the students learn. 
this equipment depreciate 
in quality, condition or amount is 
to postpone a cost to future time 
which is justly chargeable to the 
effort 
Foster 
“to maintain a high stan- 
dard of textbook equipment.” 


current year 
should be 


Every 
made,” Mr. 
added, 











the state fundamentals of reading, 
writing and arithmetic much can be 
accomplished toward making them law- 
abiding 


citizens when they are re- 


leased. 


Holds Girls for 
Tuition Bills 
BUDAPEST. — Hungarian 


papers report from 


news- 
Torda, Rumania, 
an extraordinary case of the seizing 
of the pupils of a girls’ high school in 
At the 
end of the term, when the final exam- 
inations were held, the school manager 


lieu of payment of school fees. 


announced that those girls whose par- 
ents had not paid their fees would not 
be allowed to return to their homes. 
The newspapers stated that the girls 
were to be locked in their rooms and 
kept without food until the bills were 
paid. The parents are mostly state of- 
ficials whose salaries have not been 
paid for months. 





4,283,753 ILLITERATE 
BY THE 1930 CENSUS 
WASHINGTON.—The number 
illiterates in the United States on Apr 
1, 1950, was 4,283,753, or 4.3 pet 
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College Girls “Sloppy” 

Says Professor Rogers 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. — Dr. Robert 

Emmons Rogers, professor of Englis! 

Institute of Tech- 


, who two years ago advised the 


at Massachusetts 
nology 
young men of a graduating class to 
“marry the boss's daughter, not his sten- 
ographer,” 


recently had some other 


things to say: “The girl who is a col- 
lege graduate seldom has to use sex 
appeal in the business world. The col- 
lege girl is inclined to be sloppy—the 
more educated she is, the sloppier she 
usually is. It is to the advantage of any 
girl seeking a position or filling one to 
be well groomed and attractive. As a 
general rule the man and the woman 
who are not college graduates are more 
inclined to be careful of their personal 
appearance. The old-fashioned em- 
ployer resents sloppiness in the appear- 

h 


ance of his workers; the modern em- 


ployer is reconciled to it.” 


Sweden Studies 
Foreign Tongues 
STOCKHOLM. 


The rapidly-e X- 
panding [ 


international interests 

Sweden are shown by an increase in 
the number of foreign-language stu- 
dents, according to recent reports. Not 
only university students, but scientists, 
technicians, doctors, business men and 
laborers are attending in growing 
umbers the institutions where foreign 


n 
languages are taught. 
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LORD IRWIN’S TASK 


Seeks Way to Save Without 
New Salary Cuts 


LONDON The new president f 
the board of education, Lord Irv 
most scholarly-looking member the 
national cabinet, 1s striving t find 
further economies for the idget’s 
sak 

Whatever he decides to reduce, Lord 
Trwi , I way 

ru ne 11S t most 


cabine é t the l tl 
exchequt 

Or i T gl t x1 te uy) 
000 school childret al rra ed, and 
on his left the national government, 
determined to maintain above every 
thing else the balanced budget 


Critics point to the fact that, despite 


last year’s emergency reduction of ten 
per cent. in teachers’ salaries, educa- 
tion still is too costly It is costing 
taxpayers more than $500,000,000 this 
year, or three times as much as before 


the World War. 
The government 


education costs by grants t the local 


authorities, who in turn collect their 
share by rates or local taxes. Further 
economies will take the form of de- 
creases in these grants, as it is gener- 
ally considered unlikely that the gov- 


ernment will again reduce the teachers’ 


salaries 
Lord Irwin, ex-viceroy of India, 
now fifty-one, was called from his 


Yorkshire estate to undertake the task. 


It is conceded that he is admirably 
suited and equipped for the post be- 
cause he held it for two years in 
Baldwin’s cabinet, from 1922 to 1924. 


Radio Lessons 
In Saskatchewan 
REGINA, Sask.—Radio 


supplement correspondenc« 


lessons to 
work have 
been tried out in the province of Sas- 
katchewan, The subjects 
taught Latin, 
man, and 
The prepared 
for ninth and tenth-grade pupils. This 
experiment grew out of an educational 
emergency facing the province 


Canada. 


included French, Ger- 


literature, history science. 


radio instruction was 


Severe 
droughts and the low 
products late in 193] 
sible for thousands of 


price of farm 
made it impos- 


children to at- 


tend high school. The educational 
authorities arranged to correlate the 
regular correspondence work, in 


which nearly eleven thousand students 
are enrolled, with radio lessons. All 
work in connection with the develop- 
ment of the 
hands of the educational 
authorities. Data collected have been 
favorable to the value of the radio as 
an aid to correspondence work. Future 
developments in Saskatchewan will de- 
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— 


broadcasts was in the 


government 


pend on conclusions reached from a 
study being made of the results of 


this experiment. 


“Topical” Programs 
Replace Commencements 
HARRISBURG, Pa - 


commencement programs are repiac- 
ing the stereotyped commencements 
nany Pennsylvania p . 
ire rawing nat al attent t t 
vatior ( leparfment ] 
Struct INnNounce This year t 
topK s the theme the | ims 
was the Washington bicentennial cele 
rat Next ye the la 2 
Wil n Pennsylvania s 
vill t he theme ound which t 
ew ty f commencement | 
largely devel ped \ the graduates 
themselves, will centre. The depart 
mm classed as the old stere tv 1 
program” the one in which an im 
ported speaker presented an address 
which was a “precise repetition from 
vear to year and centred about 
t “sal ¢ t 


Sf h lntiul top a 
pcciat eiprul pic 


Cuban School 
Attendance Drops 


HAVANA.—The number f chil 
dren attending public schools { 
lecreased 17,797 duri g the scl istic 
vear of 1931-1932, according to a re 


port issued by Dr. Domingo Es 
the national 


The 


statistical com 
number of teachers employed in 
schools is placed at 
1001 men. Very little at- 
tention is being given education in 

lack of 
There is continual complaint 
school 


schoolhouses 

Soviet Gives Alphabet 

To 12 Racial Groups 
LENINGRAD. 


groups of 


the public 


ob 2 


women and 


Cuba at present, owing to 
money. 


of failure to pay 
rent of 


teachers and 


Twelve racial 
the northern tundra, 
had a written language, 
will receive alphabets here at the In- 
stitute of North. 
include Lopars, Ostiaks, 
Samoyeds, Ostiak-Samoyeds, Tungues, 
Lamuts, Golds, Koriaks, 
Giliaks, Kamschadals, and 


which 


have never 


Nationalities of the 
The groups 


Eskimos, 
Aleuts. 


TEACHER DONATIONS TO 
NEEDY N. Y. CHILDREN 


NEW YORK.—More than $2,225.,- 
Le teeding and clothing needy 
chi iret ] . heer ( tr buted by 
teacher i ther employees thie 
vul s system durme the tw 
icacet vea c ng Ty ‘ 183 
Fred ” D>. ¢ | ers tre re ; 

ys Rely Fund sed in 

the perati t nd 
e Ok ‘ 193 

I tot llections w rise ft | 
1) , & "Lint Lin | \ 10 Mr 
( i t hve cont Tk 
al ehef w t S$ assure ! 

t least p the coming t 

More t S40) ot ‘ t tal 

ls was disbursed for the purchase 
boys’ and girls’ shoes for dis 
tribution in the schools since October, 
1u80 Altogether 15 000 pairs wert 
pur hased L) ring the academic vear 
t 1eA0.193) nearly SOM) wea " 
ed to the strict sup endent 
t re e! i 1 l 
1 he cl ] , 1et veten extend 
help 1 fie vhich is not vered 
t { ered - cx 

- itable reliel agem M 

( i ( said 


Teacher in Trance 

Speaks Old Languages 
BUCHAREST.—A short story by 

H. G. Wells about a youth who in his 

dreams talked and wrote th 

of ancient 


language 
Babylon, without having 
studied either it or any other ancient 
tongue, has 
allel in 


found a 
life. A teacher named 
Joseph Schmidt of Czernovitz has at- 
tracted the 


remarkable par- 


real 
attention of doctors and 
psychologists. He is now in the Czerno- 
vitz hospital 
be put into a trance by a simple pres- 
sure of the hand. In that state he 
speaks ancient Babylonian, old Hebrew 
and classical Greek and sings old Arab- 


for observation. He can 


ian songs. The investigator says that he 
has studied none of these languages and 
in his waking state knows only Ruman- 
ian and German. 
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by obtaining quotations on BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
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PRODUCE ACCEPTED AS 
PAYMENT FOR TUITION 


OMAHA, Neb.—Penn College, at 
Oskaloosa, lowa, will resort to the old 
custom of barter with its students to 
encourage rural enrollments this fall. 
President Medford has announced that 
farm produce will be accepted in lieu 
of cash for tuition, board and 
for the next school year. 

Corn, oats, hogs, 
eggs, vegetables and fruits 
in marketable condition 


room 
wheat, poultry, 
which are 
will be taken 
at five to ten per cent. above the cur- 
rent market price. It is 
that this produce must be delivered 
at some point designated by the col- 


stipulated 


lege. 
Penn is a_ co-educational college 
last 350 


Its plan of barter is open 


with an enrollment year of 
students. 
to both men and women students. 

This offer 
in the Corn 
lf it works 
the 
smaller institutions from going under 


for lack of patronage. 


is believed to be unique 
Jelt at the present time. 
out the plan may, it is 
means of saving 


said, be some 


Normal Pupils 
With Handicapped 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich—A “sig- 
nificant” new school, the Ann J. Kel- 
logg School, where the lame and the 
blind, as well as pupils with afflictions 
of more modern description, may mingle 
and be educated side by side not only 
with the afflicted but also with normal 
children, has just been opened here. It 
was planned with the recommendations 
of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection in mind, 
and is hailed in a recent bulletin of 
the conference as “the realization of a 
new ideal in education.” Besides all the 
usual equipment the school has special 
aids for the handicapped, braille maps 
and textbooks, rooms for light therapy 
treatment, a pool for water therapy for 
the crippled, a special runway entrance 
to the building for the crippled and so 
on, and “offers every encouragement 
and aid to exceptional children as well 
as to the The finances are 
arranged by the city, state and the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


Five Million Children 
In Handicapped Group 
WASHINGTON. — More _ than 
5,000,000 children in the United States 
are handicapped to an extent requiring 
special attention and education, accord- 
ing to a survey recently completed by 
the committee on special classes of the 
White House Conference. The fol- 
lowing classes of defective children 
were reported: 3,000,000 with impaired 
hearing, 1,000,000 with defective 
speech, 1,000,000 with weak or dam- 
aged hearts, 450,000 mentally retarded, 
300,000 crippled, 14,000 blind, and 


normal.” 
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50,000 partly blind. Of the 
blind only 6,000 are being educated, 
and only one-tenth of those who should 
be in sight-saving classes are enrolled 
in such classes. 20,000 of 
with impaired hearing are re- 
ceiving special training, and only 60,- 
000 of those handicapped by defective 
speech 


14,000 


Less than 
those 


having remedial 
60,000 of are 
mentally retarded are enrolled in spe- 
cial The for education 
of the handicapped is evidenced by the 
500,000 


are training. 


Less than those who 


classes. need 


inmates of hospitals 
for mental disease, almshouses and in- 
stitutions for the the 
report points out. 


prisons, 


feebleminded, 


This School Seeks 
Super-Intelligent Boys 
PENNSBURG, Pa. 


school, a preparatory school for boys, 


Perkiomen 


is looking for six precocious boys who 
have an intelligent quotient higher than 
130, or possess extraordinary talent in 
fields. When 
will be given 


several found, the six 


boys scholarships and 
live together in an environment favor- 
able to their mental development. They 
will receive informal instruction 
Dr. Webster the 


in a course of orientation to the mod- 


from 
Stover, headmaster, 


ern world. 


High School 
Attendance Increases 
COLUMBIA, S. C.—The depression 
benefit 
Carolina, 


been a to education 


in South 


has great 
according to J. 
McT. Daniel, state supervisor of high 

The 
that 
6,827 boys and girls this year. This 
increase of 554 
“There is 
the 
be attributed,” Daniel said. 


schools. supervisors report 


showed diplomas were awarded 


represented an over 


the preceding year. only 


one thing to which increase can 


“It is due 


to conditions which have prevented 


many boys and some girls who would 
work from 


ordinarily go to finding 


jobs.” 





Mountain Children Get 
Winter Vacations 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—Vacation 
time comes in the winter months 
for 500 school pupils of Penn- 
sylvania. 

These are the boys and girls 
living in the mountainous regions, 
shut off entirely in their homes 
during the most severe periods of 
the winter. 

In these districts school is con- 
ducted in the spring and summer, 
with the period from Thanksgiv- 
ing to April observed as “vaca- 
tion.” 





‘and fellowships available 











High School Boys 
Admitted to Military 
VIENNA Dr. Ar 


Austrian minister of 


ton 


Rintelen, 


education, and a 


strong supporter f the Heimwehr, 
has canceled the long-standing pro- 
hibition high school boys joining 


political militaristic organizations. The 
National 


already 


Socialists and the Heimwehr 


have begun to organize boys 


into sections in which they are taught 


the use of arms. 


California Has 
Vacant Scholarships 


ANGELES, Cal. An 
nouncement of 


LOS 


an- 
graduate scholarships 
for students 
dur- 
that 
such awards 
$125,000, has 
recently been published by the graduate 


at the University of California 
the 1952-33, revealing 


J) 


ing year 


there are more than 


totaling approximately 
division of the university. This total 
sum is made up of the following divis- 
$32,800 in fellowships open to 
the Cali- 
fornia or of other colleges or universi- 


$8550 open to 


ions: 
graduates of University of 
ties; graduates of the 
University of California; $3,300 open 
only to graduate and undergraduate 
students from Utah; $825 open only to 
Medical School, the 


School of Jurisprudence, and Hastings 


students in the 
College of the Law; $525 open to stu- 
the School of 


or Hastings 


Jurisprudence 
the 
$8,125 open to any graduate or under- 


dents in 
College of Law; 


students, and approximately 


$133,000 open to graduate students of 


graduate 


the highest calibre for teaching fellow- 
ships. 


Classes Arouse 
Artistry in Children 
KARLSRUHE, 


rooms 


. > 
Germany.—School- 


various, styles of 


designed in 
architecture are stimulating pupils of 
a grammar school here to a love for 
creative art. The director reports that 
many graduates go from its classrooms 
in the practice of art as an avocation. 
Some rooms are worked out in Egyp- 
tian, Roman or Byzantine _ styles. 
renaissance 
design and one is pure Louis XIV. The 


Me « yrish 


Others are in baroque or 


halls display and Gothic 


arches. 


Abolish Sewing 
In Wakefield 

WAKEFIELD, Mass. — Adapting 
its policies to a reduced budget the 
Wakefield School Committee has voted 
to abolish sewing in the grades, and 
will discontinue the practice of paying 
the expenses of principals and supef- 
Con- 
ventions may be attended without loss 
of salary, however. 


visors who attend conventions. 
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Minister and Five Teachers 
Run School Without Salary 
LANGSTON, Ala. Determined 
that the children of this section shall 
not be deprived of a year’s schooling 
through the lack of funds in Ala- 
bama’s depleted treasury the Rev. John 
B. Armstrong, Presbyterian minister, 
and five men and women of the com- 
munity, trained teachers, are serving 


without expecting monetary reward. 


New Entrance Rule 
Urged on Colleges 
BOSTON.—Native capacities and 
academic achievements of students in 
school, rather than the customary en- 
trance examinations, should be em- 
phasized more strongly as a basis for 
judging candidates for admission to 
college, according to a report made 
public by the school and college re- 
lations committee of the educational 
records bureau. The committee, headed 
by Dr. Eugene Randolph Smith, head- 
master of the Beaver Country Day 
School, Chestnut Hill, makes its re- 
port on several years’ study by various 
committees of the bureau. 


Russian Girl 
Masters English 

ALBANY, N. Y. Tina Squire, 
eighteen years old, has been in 
America only eight years, but during 
that period she has passed through 
grammar and high schools. Arriving 
from Russia, without knowledge of 
English, the young woman has amazed 
her instructors by the rapid manner 
in which she mastered the language. 
She required only three years to finish 
a four-year high school course, and 
four years to graduate from grammar 
school. She intends to go to the State 
College for Teachers, and hopes to 
finish in three years. 
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Professor Rules Wife department in Shorewood, a suburb of 
As Student in Class 125 persons The students live in th 


WACO, Texas.—Professor Andres fire station 
Sendon, of Baylor University faculty, 
is ruler of his family for at least 
one hour a day. His wife is a student 











this semester in her husband’s class in Order Your Copy Now! 
“Representative Writers of Spanish Vol. XVIII for 1932 
America.” She is working on her The COLLEGE AND PRIVATE 
master’s degree. Sendon is a graduate SCHOOL DIRECTORY OF THE 
of Columbia University UNITED STATES 


A Complete Handbook of Col 





Students Fight leres, Ptr geen y SN braries 

‘es ete nvaluable as a teference 

Fire for Rooms Work. Let Us Solve Your Schoo! 
MADISON, Wis.—Three University Problem 


Accurate Information of All 


of Wisconsin students fight fires for Scheotn without enanne 


their room and find it a pleasant occu- P i 
pation. With Chief Albert Felt, regu- || Educational Aid Society 


larly employed, they constitute the fire 168 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, tl. 


























EMERSON College of Oratory 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression 
Whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 





THE ARLO BOOKS. 


READING INTERPRETATION EXPRESSION 


A DAN’S BOY SEQUEL 


Not content to let Alden Baker go entirely out of Owen Collins’ 
life, pupils of a fourth grade in the Underwood School, Newton, have 
each added a chapter to DAN’S BOY. Their teacher tells us “they 
just couldn’t let the story end!” 

Perhaps the Arlo Books, with the Arlo Plan, will develop com- 
position work in your grades as satisfactory as these interesting new 
chapters for DAN’S BOY. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Assisting Students Through 
Scholarship Funds and Loans 


WASHINGTON, — State 
gresses of parents and teachers in ap- 


on- 


proximately three-quarters of the states 
$157,967.29 in 


loans and scholarships to enable boys 


have invested student 
and girls to continue their education, 
according to a report of the National 


Teachers 


conside rably 


Congress of Parents and 
The 
larger if information were complete for 
all of the states. 
the 
of Unemployment Relief through Mrs 
F. H. DeVere, national 
the Committee on Student 
Scholarships of the National Congress 
Student- 


aid and scholarship funds have enabled 


figure would be 
This report has been 


made to President’s Organization 


chairman o 


Loans and 


of Parents and Teachers. 


thousands of young people to con- 


tinue their education through this 
period when they have been unable 

secure employment. Individuals and 
many different groups have made pos- 
sible such funds and have performed 
worthwhile service to 


a most young 


people. 


Chicago Suburb School 
Asks $80,000 “Tuition” 
WILMETTE, IIL. 


Chicago must 


thi Ss 
whether 


Citizens of 
suburb decide 
to keep their children at home next 
pay $80,000 “tuition” to 
send them to a public school. 
E. Cutler, 
board, has announced the citizens must 
raise the $80,000, or the schools, could 
He the had 


economized “to the limit.” The money, 


winter or 
Henry 
school 


pre sident of the 


not open. said board 
if the parents raise it, will allow the 
for 


1,700 pupils, 


town’s four schools to 


five There 


so nearly $47 “tuition” 


operate 
months. are 
must be paid 
for each before the schools can open. 


Georgia Boy Hitch-Hikes 
To Win Scholarship 
PHILADELPHIA. A 


boy’s hike from his home to this city 


Georgia 


was rewarded when he received the 


scholarship given annually by the So- 


ciety of the First Division of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
Arthur Ferguson, of Bonaire, Ga., 
hitch-hiked all the way here to lay his 
scholastic credentials before the 
awarding committee, and he beat out 


two Philadelphians, George R. Henry 
and Marshall A. Monsill, 


recommended as 


who were 
third 


The scholarship is worth $550 


second and 
choices. 


a year at an accredited college. 


Predicts Large Drop 
In College Students 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N.]. 


enrollments will be materially affected 


College 


by the depression and will show sub- 
stantial decreases in September, in the 
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pinion of Dr. Fraser Metzger, dean 
f men at Rutgers University “Thou 
sands of young men in all parts of the 
country have used up all available funds 
and have exhausted their borrowing 
capacity,” he said. “When the new 
term starts in the fall they will not be 
ible to meet tuition charge and will 
be forced to abandon their plans for 
in education, temporarily at least.” 


Regrouping Urged 
In the High Schools 
ALBANY, N.Y. — The 


more adequate grouping of high school 


need for 
pupils so that curriculum adjustments 


may be made more effectively is 
stressed in 


Warren W. 


cational 


a report of a study by Dr. 


Coxe, director of the edu- 


research division of the State 


Education Department, published in a 


bulletin of the University of the State 
of New York. Dr. Coxe declares in 
part that: “Because we find wid 
ranges of ability in each curriculum the 


making certain curriculums 
Whatever 


reorganization 1s contemplated it must 


practice ol 
easier is to be condemned. 
be recognized that several ability levels 
| } 
will pe 


Traditionally high 


found in each interest group. 


schools have been 


selecting agencies, offering training 
only to the superior pupils—those 
planning for college entrance. It is 


evident from the data presented that 
the high schools of New York have 
abandoned the practice of this idea, 
even though the idea itself may still 
persist. They have admitted a wide 
variety of abilities and are gradually 
assuming responsibility for meeting 
these varied needs Because thers 
exist side by side, often in the sam 


school, both traditional and progressive 


practices somtimes inconsistent with 


each other, it is necessary to identify 


and evaluate each type of practice in 


order that a more effective type of or 


ganization may be developed.” 

German University 

Changes Its Name 
FRANKFORT -ON- MAIN, Ger- 


The 


officially 


many University of Frankfort 


has been renamed “ Johann 


Wolfgang 
honor of Frankfort’s greatest son and 


Goethe University,” in 


his influence on the cultural life of 
Germany. At the same time word 
comes from Graudenz, in the Polish 
Corridor, of the dedication of a new 
German school there that also bears 
the name of Goethe, designed as a 
beacon of German civilization in the 
Vistula country. Germans from all 
over the territories ceded to Poland 


and from Danzig flocked to Graudenz 
for the opening ceremonies. The new 
school, a handsome structure costing 
3,000,000 zloty, has an excellent art 
gallery to which Slevogt, Paul Simmel, 


Kaethe 


German artists have donated paintings. 


Kollwitz, and other eminent 
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Grins 
Between Grinds 
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Powerful 


An ant gazing longingly at the 
ca iss O ead horse when a run 
runners car passed. \ AS¢ I liqn OI 
bounced off the ca ind the bottles 
broke. Che int nmediately p 
ceeded to quench his thirst Chet 
grabbing the dead horse b the tail, he 
shouted lustily “Come on, big boy, 
we're going hom 

> 
Rhetoric 

It was during the | sh lesson 
Said the teacher: “Always remember. 
boys, that the word ‘with’ is a very 
bad word to end a sentence with. | 
ah—that is to say—ah, unless you have 
nothing else to end it witl 

sh 


Unconvinced 
the Irish bi 


the heavyweight champion 


Paddy, 
fight 


country. 


xer, was to 


of his 


\s the hour of the fight drew near 
that Paddy 


his trainer noticed 


was 

shaking He therefore de ided to give 
him a little cheerful encouragement 

‘It’s all righ Paddy,” he said, 
you've no need to get nervous Just 
say to yourself: ‘I’m going to beat 
him,’ and you'll win.” 

Paddy shoek his head 

“That won't be any good,” he said. 
“How do you know?” put in the 
trainer. “You haven't tried yet.” 


but I 
said the boxe 


“Perhaps not; know what a 
liar I am,” 
ee 
The Open Spaces 
First Skeeter —“Here’s a snap— 


a girl with wide mesh stockings.” 


Second ditto—‘“Come awa, mon! 
Whaur’s your sportsmanship?” 
ee 
An' Eye to Business 
In a small town in the South there 
was a lad who had the reputation of 
not being very bright. People there 
had fun with him several times each 
day by placing a dime and a nickel 
on the open palm of his hand, and 


telling him to take his pick of the two. 
In each case the lad would pick up 
the nickel, and then the crowd would 
laugh and guffaw. 

A kind-hearted old lady asked the 


unfortunate youth one day: “Don't 
you know the difference between a 
dime and a nickel, son? Don’t you 
know the dime, though smaller, is 


worth more than the nickel ?” 
“Sure, I know it,” he answered, “but 
they wouldn’t try me out on it any 


more if I took the dime.” 
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Junior College 
For Canal Zone 
BALBOA HEIGHTS, C. Z.— The 


Canal Zone is to have a junior college 
in a temporary home, Ben M. Wi! 
liams, superintendent of schools, a 

nounces The building should be 
ready for use by October 1, 1955 It 
will be a frame structure of tw 

stories, resting on concrete founda- 


tions, the $33,000 for its construction 


being made possib! 


ing of another Canal Zone school at 
La Boca. I ent need r such at 
establishment led Governor Harry 
Burgess to approve construction of 

temporary home for the new college 


pending appropriations from Congress 
to erect a more suitable and larger 
building. The permanent project will 
not be possible for another five vears, 
it is helieved Ir the meantime the 
Canal Zone hich schools annually ar 
graduating hundred boys and* girls 
who are anxious for higher education, 
but who are precluded from obtaining 
it because of the expense involved in 
traveling to the United States and in 
living there, away from their families, 
for a period of years. The junior col 
lege, it is believed, will help greatly 


in solving this problem. 


STUDYING GOVERNMENT 


Vermont Pupils Trained in 
Local Civies 


ATHENS, Vt.—For the past two 
years a special effort has le 

the schools of the Windham Central 
District to give the upper grade pupils 
a very thorough training in local gov 
ernment 


In these small rural towns it not 


intrequently happens that a boy or 
irl finishing school at fifteen or six- 
teen may in their early twenties | 

holding local town offices, such as 
school director, road commissioner 
appraiser or auditor Che ily 
training for citizenship has been in 


the elementary schools. 

Early in the school year the super- 

intendent prepares a set of questions 

problems in local, state and 
national government. These are dis 
tributed to the pupils, and the work 
is done individually or in groups, but 
each student must present at the close 
of the course a notebook covering all 
the questions and problems. 

Each year the pupils have been re 
quired to cut out and paste in their 
notebooks a number of political car- 
toons and to write out an explanation 


of the meaning of the cartoons. 


Gaelic Is Taught 
In Scotch Schools 
EDINBURGH, Scotland.—Gaelic is 


eme taught in JSS scl ; Sx 


i T eg to the S f 
state ? Scot a | 
t te llow \ l 
1 5 124 R 5 : i iv 
Sutherland 12. Gael st t 
t the regular « urs 

s included ly j ] ‘ 
ire i ree u 
nat ul tor € ‘ys 


Chinese Students 
Barred by Nanking 


SHANGHAI—Becaus ft 
ruly conduct of student which | 
resulted in repeated mobbing 1 


sonal injury of Cabinet 


Nanking Government h 


closed two of the largest nive t) 
the ¢ il y ul ‘ 
plete reorganization of { ind 
student bodies the ' 
pcm ! Central Universit n Nat 
k ind Tsingtao Univ he 
cit t Tsinet are th ‘ ‘ 
t hich have bh ( 
the tudent ! al 
rd will | tted te 
il yove ment rsity i | those 
be fou will be punished 
1 ler the law p | tins i! 














advice is authoritative. 
thing that teachers and social 
needed for a long time.” 


BUILDING 
CHILDREN 





common sense. 
pulsory reading for all parents.” 





Garry Cleveland Myers 


has written three books of vital interest 
to superintendents, principals and teachers 
DEVELOPING PERSONALITY IN THE 
CHILD AT SCHOOL 
Practical Mental Hygiene for Educators 


“The author is a reputable psychologist and his 
This book is just the 
workers have 


—Journal of Educational Sociology 


PERSONALITY IN 


“There is not a parent or a teacher who could 
fail to derive from these books a stimulus toward 
a saner handling of perplexing difficulties.” 

Child Welfare Magazine 


THE MODERN PARENT 


“It is thoroughly constructive and helpful in the 
exact ways that parents are most apt to need 
help. Its advice is what one would call sheer 
One would like to make it com- 


—The Christian Century 


Special Discounts on 5 or more copies 


GREENBERG - PUBLISHER 


HAMM, BOURNE, & BENTON’S 








A UNIT HISTORY OF THE 





UNITED STATES 





our 


$2.50 


ment 


$2.50 


$3.50 


HIS new text satisfies the re- 


American 
means of a well-proportioned treat 
of its industrial, economic, 

cial, cultural, and political evolution. 
The unit organization facilitates the 
work of teachers who wish to continus 
at this 
teaching procedure which follows the 
four major steps: exploration, pres- 
entation, assimilation, and testing fo1 
mastery. 
of teaching holds an intellectual chal- 
lenge for both teacher and pupil. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


cent demand for a text that 
gives a complete picture of 
civilization by the 


: 


grade level (12th year) the 


A carefully balanced plan 
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‘Million Young Negroes 
Lack Education in South 


NEW YORK.—Although the en- 
rollment of Negro children in the 
elementary schools of this country has 
increased more than 1,000,000 in the 
last two decades, there are today an 
equal number of school age in the 
South who are receiving no education, 
it was revealed recently in the publica- 
tion of the twenty-year report of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. In the eighteen 
Southern states, elementary school edu- 
cation is provided for approximately 
2 200,000 Negro children. At the maxi- 
mum enrollment the high schools have 
only 200,000, and the colleges and pro 
fessional schools approximately 25,000. 
Of 3,200,000 Negro children of the 
school age (five to seventeen years) 
in the South, only 70 per cent. are at- 
tending school, the fund revealed. The 
proportion, the report stated, has in- 
creased slightly during the last decade, 
but has not been compatible with the 


increase in population. 


Methods of Selecting 
Education Heads 


WASHINGTON.—For years au- 
thorities on state school administra- 
tion have been recommending that the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction should be appointed by the 
State Board of Education, says the 
Federal Office of Education. These 
recommendations have received but 
little consideration, judging by the 
number of states in which the state 
superintendent is still elected by the 
people. In 1890, this official was elected 
by popular vote in twenty-nine states; 
in 1910, in thirty-two states; in 1920, 
in thirty-four states, and in 1930, in 
thirty-three states. In Idaho and Wy- 
oming, where there are two state offi- 
cials, a state superintendent of public 
instruction and commissioner of edu- 
cation, the superintendents are elected 
by the people, and the commissioners 
are appointed by the State Boards of 
Education. In 1890, according to Dr. 
H. E. Schrammel’s “The Organiza- 
tion of State Departments of Educa- 
tion,” four methods of selecting the 
chief state school official were em- 
ployed, namely, election by popular 
vote, appointment by the State Board 
of Education, appointment by the State 
Legislature and appointment by the 
Supreme Court. By 1920 the number 
of methods of selecting the chief state 
school official had been reduced to 
three—election by popular vote, ap- 
pointment by the Governor and ap- 
pointment by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. In 1930 these same three meth- 
ods obtain 
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HOLLANDIA’S WORLD-FAMED 


Flower-Bulbs 





Order Your Bulbs Direct from 
Holland’s Best Bulb Farm 


Encouraged by numerous orders lately received from your 
country, we have decided to expand our business and maintain a 
permanent market for our world-famed collections of Dutch Flower 
Bulbs for home and garden. 

We are therefore making the following attractive offer of a new 
selection of varieties, made with special regard to suitability to 
your climatic conditions by professional experts. The collection will 
be found to be unique for its skilful combination of rich colorings 
with delightful scents. 


By taking advantage of this supreme “HOLLANDIA” 


collection, you can make your home and garden a 
Flower-Paradise for $8.00 


In view of the large number of orders which come in daily, we 
advise you to order early. Please write your name and address 
clearly on every order. All correspondence, orders, etc., must be 
strictly addressed to: 


HARRY BRUHL, Managing Director of the 


Bulb-Nurseries “Hollandia’” 


VOORHOUT by HILLEGOM - HOLLAND - EUROPE 


Our magnificent collection consists of :— 
6 dozens of Darwin Tulips, in 6 Fine Colors 
2 ” “ Cottage Tulips, in 4 Fine Colors 
“ Lily Flowering Tulips 
os “* Double Tulips 
' “ Hyacinths for Pots, all colors 
“ “ Hyacinths for Bedding, all\ “** 
colors of colors 
Crocus in various fine colors can always 
Snowdrops, the “Queen” of 
Spring flowers 
Ixias in various fine colors 
Muscari (Grape Hyacinths) 
Scillas, sweet little flowers 
Chionodoxas, sweet scented 


your own 


be considered. 





336 Flower-Bulbs 
14 “Olympiade Novelty 
Bulbs” FREE 


350 Flower-Bulbs DOUBLE THIS COLLECTION 
for $8.00 (700 Flower-Bulbs) for $14.00 


SMALL COLLECTION (200 Bulbs in above kinds) 
for only $5.00 


Prompt service; delivery never later than one week before planting- 
time. Delivery FREE of charge at destination. A certificate of 
health is furnished with every order by the Phytopathological Ser- 
vice of Holland. All varieties are packed and labelled separately. 
Illustrated Cultural Directions in English, French, or German are 
sent free with orders. All orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance for the full amount and should be addressed as above. Special 
terms for wholesale orders. 





OVER 60 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF BULB AND SEED GROWING 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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